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will not allow that country 
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m their way in such a design, 
France has indeed recently 
over her supplies of munitions 

urks and a portion of the rail- 
luable for military movements 
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‘Minor, Mustapha Kemal! Pasha 
ib e to carry out any of these 
sive designs so inimical to 
ritain, and therefore it is to 
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it both in London and in New York. 
This is admitted in Greek circles, ' 


which, nevertheless, persist in deny- 


} | ing that the visit of Mr. Gounaris is 


concerned with anything but the in- 
terchange of views with the British 
Government. 

New Turkish Offensive 

There is little doubt that signs of 
a new Turkish offensive against the 
Greeks have been detected, but the 
attack has not yet matured. The Turks 
have received a fresh incentive from 
their rectnt diplomatic sbargain, but 
the Greeks do not regard it as a step 
which cannot be retraced by the 
French if the Quai d'Orsay can be 
brought to realize the difficulty that 
has been placed in the way of com- 
mon allied peace with the Turks. 

It is pointed out that it is much 
more difficult for the Allies as a whole 
to conclude peace with the Turks 
when the occasion seems opportune 
now that one of them has seen fit to 
forestall the others and take inde- 
pendent action. With the agreement 
already in existence between Angora 
and the Quai d'Orsay and negotiations 
‘proceeding between Kemal Pasha and 
the Italian representatives, Great 
Britain and Greece are placed in a 
much weaker position than heretofore 
in dealing with that part of the Tur- 


“rebel.” 


RETURN OF ALIEN. 
PROPERTY SOUGHT 


Representative From Missouri 
Announces He Will Press for 
Action on Bill to Restore All 
That Custodian Still Holds 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Ottice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Cleveland A. Newton (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, has an- 
nounced that he intends to press for 
action on his bill authorizing the 
alien property custodian to restore to 
former owners approximately $30v,- 
000,000 of former enemy property still 
held by the government. : Mr. New- 
ton’s bill, introduced just before the 
close of the special session, is before 
the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and the Mis- 
sourian intends to demand hearings 
On it as soon as Congress convenes 


on December 5. 
Of the $900,000,000 worth of alien 


the war, $300,000,000 worth 
still is in the possession of the alien 
property custody, Mr. Newton de- 
clared. Now that President Harding 


kish race which Britain regards as 


property seized* by the United States ‘ 
y| during 


MEXICAN CABINET 
FOR PROHIBITION 


Minister of Government Says 
Majority Favors It, and That 
He Expects Reform Before 
Long — Education Improves 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — National 
and complete prohibition in Mexico 
.before many years is éxpected by 
Plutarcho Elias Calles, Mexican Minis- 
ter of Government and head of the 
Obregon Cabinet, who told a. repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor that there was a vigorous and 
widespread educational propaganda 
for total prohibition being waged 
throughout Mexico, particularly among 
the working people. 

The Mexican workers, he said, real- 
ized that they could not advance with- 
out prohibition, and although there is 
no amendment to the Constitution 
pending he feels certain that prohibi- 
tion is not only coming, but will come 
with the great mass of the people 
for it, rather than against it. The 
capitalistic interests engaged in the 
manufacture of liquor are its chief 
opponents. The women of Mexico are 
working vigorously to bring about 
national prohibition: and are of the 
greatest help, he said, in spreading 
propaganda. 


Cabinet for Prohibition 

General Calles, who was Governor 
of Sonora before he was made Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor and 
then Secretary of War and leader of 
the Obregon forces in the revolution 
against Carranza, said that-during his 
administration Sonora had voted com- 
plete prohibition, forbidding the 
manufacture, importation, sale, and 
even possession of any intoxicating 
liquors: Alcohol could be sold only 
for medicinal uses and upon govern- 
ment order. An article was added to 
the Sonora Constitution punishing 
engagement in the liquor traffic by 
the loss of citizenship. Although 
Sonora has recently voted to return 
to the old conditions, Yucatan and 
Campeche are still dry, he said, and 
added that President Obregon and the 
majority of the Cabinet were for pro- 
hibition and felt that in combating 
alcoholism they were combating the 
greatest evil in the country. 

Mexico, he continued, is today par- 
ticularly interested and active in 
social reconstruction and is concen- 
trating attention on the enactment of 
legislation beneficial to the  pro- 
letariat. 

“T.am the unconditional friend of 
the working class,’ said General 
Calles: “I have always fought and I 
shall always continue to fight for its 
betterment. We are striving for the 


has proclaimed peace he maintains; moral, intellectual and physical de- 


there is no longer any reason for the 


government to hold the property, | ticularly 


‘velopment of the country and are par- 


interested in education, 


éspecially since Germany has either) Which has been made compulsory.” 


restored or made preparations for the! 
'government’s efforts to educate the 


, people of Mexico, the fact that this 
year the federal government has made’ 
a minimum appropriztion of 50,000,000 
ment in connection with property in, Pesos to the National University of 
charge of the alien property cus- | Mexico with the promise of more funds 


Ytodian is $1700, Mr., Newton points| if necessary, and this in addition to 
out, and except for. the claims of a;5tate and municipal appropriations, in 


$130,000,000 of property belonging. to 
Americans which it seized during the 
war. 

The average claim upon the govern- 


The general cited as proof of the 


few large corporations, it would be a; Contrast to the 2,000,000 pesos appro- 


comparatively easy talk for the gov- 
ernment to restore the property to 
its rightful owners. “Congress has 
too long delayed doing justice in this 
matter,” said Mr. Newton. He de- 
clared the attitude of the Congress and 
the governinent on the question of 


on the country’s war record. 

In the absence of Col. Thomas W. 
Miller, the alien property custodian, 
no under-official would make a state- 
ment as to the policy of the bureau. 
{it is understood that upon hie return 
to Washington this - week, Colonel 
Miller wil] have something definite to 


Constitution, 
|}enacted to defend the workers in all 
|their rights, including the rights of 
‘unionism 
Many states, he said, already have 
alien property is the “one dark spot’! passed a law prohibiting a nonunion 
,man from taking the place of a union 


;man during a strike. 
| day is also in operation. 


'priated by former President Carranza. 


Beginning with Article 123 of the 
legislat‘on has been 


and collective bargaining. 


The eight-hour 
The present 
government is attempting to emanci- 
pate and raise the standard of living 
of the peon, or fleld worker, who has 


| been enslaved for many generations, 
(and to divide up the land so that all 


ligations. It guaranteed the life and 
pioperty of foreigners and lived up 
to its international agreements. As 
for the question of the recognitiion of 
Mexico by the United States, that, he 
said, was not a. matter for a Mexican 
to discuss at present, it was now in 
the hands of the authorities at Wash- 
ington. , 

General Calles had nothing to say 
about the Washington Conference, as 
Mexico is not a participant, but he 
did say that within the past year 
Mexico had reduced her army from 
130,000, to 50,000 and that most of the 
money saved by getting rid of 80,000 
soldfers had been devoted to education. 


RAIDS ON TREASURY 
TO BE THWARTED 


Promoters of Quéstionable Ap- 
propriation Bills:Already Have 
Eyés on Possible Savings 
Through Arms Reduction 


Sperial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Millions of dollars saved through 
possible ‘reductions in armament may, 
be diverted to “pork-barrel” channels 
unless Administration leaders in Con- 
gress guard closely the doors of the 
federal Treasury. Ms 

Now that it appears.that the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament 
will carry out a heavy curtailment of 
war expenditures, promoters of ques- 
tionable and unnecessary projects, in 
and out of Congress, are laying careful 
plans to renew their annual raids on 
the public revenue chest. 


So apparent are surface indications | 
at this early stage of the Con ce, A, 


that prominent Congressional leadérs 
already are taking steps to checkmate. 
the ambitious plans of the “pork- 
barrel” propagandists. Public warn- 
ings have gone forth to the effect that 
no real saving can be effected by the 
Conference if the money now beinz 
expended in competitive naval build- 
ing is te. be lavished in reckless 
fashion on every public building or 
waterway project that comes along. 
If the statement of the Administra- 


tion is to be taken as the policy of | those 
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PROBLEMS ARISING 
FROM IRISH ISSUE 


Nature and Not Politicians, It Is}- 


Said, Has Placed Limitations 
on the Concessions Which Can 
Be Granted to Either Party 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, England 
(Sunday) The one hope for 
the afflictions of the world seen 
by Lord Birkenhead is in the 
proceedings of the Washington Con- 


ference. -He was addressing the 
Conservative and Unionist Association 
here on Saturday on the subject of 
Ireland, when he thus referred to 
Washington and said there were stiil 
great hopes that Mr. Lloyd George 
would be able to attend the Confer- 
ence. Hie considered it was the 
bounden duty of the government to 
enter into the conference with Sinn 
Fein, and both the House of Commons 
and the Liverpool Conservative Con- 
ference have by overwhelming major- 
ities assured the government of their 
support. . 

While reveaiing little of the actua! 
progress of the negotiations with Sinn 
Fein and Ulster, the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech was made with Tuesday’s meet- 
ing of the Ulster Parliament in view. 
He endeavored to allay the fears that 
Ulster’s rights would be curtailed, or 
that the men of the North would be 
coerced into accepting something they 
did not want. 


Difficulties on Both Sides 


actual situation in Ireland that are 


entirely out of the control of the gov-| we have made reference. 
ernment, which we could not control | : 


if we conceived it to be our duty to 
attempt to control, and which must 
depend upon there being some central 


| body in Ireland which will have au- 


thority and power in matters which 
concern Ireland as a whole. At the 
same time there could be no question 


of withdrawing from Ulster any of 


special privileges: or those 


Congréss, this winter and next winter | powers which were given to her by 


will be hard and lean periods for those | 


who expect to reap.sundry appropria- 
tions where the Conference has sown. 
Lobbyists Active 

Denied their innings since the war 
period, the promoters of special in- 
terests and lobbyists for public works 
of every description are beginning to 
make a beaten track to Washington, 
where they intend to besiege Congress 
and the Treasury. Under the new 
budget system, however, it will be 
exceedingly difficult for “pork-barrel” 


measures to escape the watchful eyes | 
of Gen, Charles G. Dawes; Director of | limitations 
the Budget, or the new super-Ap-/ politicians had placed in the path of | 
Reservations re-' 
‘ful if the separation could be made 


propriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, which has already 
demonstrated its ability to pare esti- 
mates submitted in connection with 
the first deficiency supply bill. 

Greater economy in all branches of 
the government rot only will be in- 
sisted upon but will be rigidly car- 
ried out. Investigations being made 
by members of the Appropriations 
Committee indicate that it will be 
possible even to put down expenses 
below the point recommended by the 
Bureau ‘of the Budget. 

Total appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, it is estimated, will be 
$575,000,000 less than the authoriza- 
tions for the current year, and Con- 
gress has no intention at this time 
of diverting huge funds for deepening 


"vided. Reservations as to 


the Act of Parllament carried a year 
ago,” was how he touched on the deli- 
cate matter of an All-blreland Parlia- 
ment, which Ulster fears. 


He pointed out that there were | 


difficulties on the Sinn Fein side also. 
No statesmen in the history of this 
ecuntry were ever confrohted with 
tasks more formidable in attempting 
to introduce - reconciliation where 
there are such profound differences of 
opinion, where the minds of men are 
charged with bitter and hostile recol- 
lections. 

There were limits to concessions, 
which nature and .nct 


the negotiations, 
garding questions of tariff between the 
Irish and British governments, and 
facilities for the navy must be pro- 
the pro- 
tection of Ulster had also to be taken 
care of. ; 

St is as necessary, he said, that the 
link of the Crown should be preserved 
in Ireland as in Canada, Australia and 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. The Crown is the simple and 
necessary symbol of union. While 
believing the government proposals for 
a settlement would yreceive the ac- 
ceptance of all reasonable and fair- 
minded men, he could not say whether 
the conference would finally accept 
them or reject them. 


Sinn Fein Delegates Sincere 


ARRIVAL OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE IN THE, 
‘UNITED STATES TO BE THE SIGNAL 
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FOR FIRST ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS 


Premier Expected to Declare Naval Reductions Are Futile 
While Continental Europe Keeps Land Armaments— 

- Challenge of France, Whose Views Have Frequently 
Opposed Britain’s in Conference, May Be Taken Up 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“I feel every’ confidence that the 
Washington Conference will go down 
in history. as having achieved three 
great points: First, an understanding 
between nations; second, a plea for 
open diplomacy,, and third, a relief 
from the crushing burden of arma- 
ments.”—Col. Sir Thomas Holdrich. 

“Repudiation of debts is something 
foreign to Chines. character.”-—P. K. 
Cc. Tyau of the Chinese delegz-tion. 

‘This Conference has already a great 
ideal] for its aim; if it is the beginning 
of other conferences, this is a historic 
moment.’’—René Viviani. 

“If we can get the nations to sign a 
joint compact, we are on the highway 
to everlasting peace.’"—Porter J. 
McCumber, Senator from North 
Dakota. 


The Christian Scienée Monitor News Service. 
Copyright, 1921. 

WASHINGTON, Sunday Night—The 
announcement of Mr. Harding that he 
looks forward to sothe association of 
nations growing out of the present 
Conference in Washington, will not 
come altogether as a surprise to those 
who have been reading this service. 
That some such outcome was not only 


desirable but possible, was early in- 
“But we believe and we say plainly | dicated in it, and that outcome is now 
at there are circumstances in the! expressed somewhat along the lines 
‘of Mr. Borden’s memorandum to which 


This does 
not, of course, mean anything more 


‘than that everybody who has faken 


an intelligent interest in the Confer- 


' 
‘ 


; 
| 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 


' 
‘ 


ence has foreseen that some such out-. 


come was inevitable, if the results 
were to be held in a really permanent 
form. Mr. Harding in 
to these views has merely repeated 
his own opinions given to the world 
during the presidential campaign. But 
those opinions, during the presidential 
campaign, were but a pious expres- 


giving voice’ 


meet in intermittent sessions, and; 
having for its ultimate goal the main- 
tenance of peace and the disarmament 
of the world. 


Land Armies an Issue 


British Premier Is Expected to Define 
Stand—Future Conferences Probable 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON , District of Columbia 
—-At the present juncture in the life 
of the Conference, the discussion of the 


affairs of China, the search by the 
naval experts for an acceptable basis 
for the adoption of the five-five-three 
ratio of capital ship tonnage, the 
speculation as to the future of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, yield first 
place in interest to the decision of Mr. 
David Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, to come to Washington and 
take part in the deliberations of the 
powers. 

The British Premier is not expected 
to declare on behalf of the British Em- 
pire any new policies or programs 
which are not already known to the 
United States and which have not been 
set forth by the British delegation. 
He is, however, expected to speak more 
clearly and more boldly on behalf of 
the Empire than has hitherto been 
done. 

Three recent developments give the 
coming of the Premier increased sig- 
nificance. These developments are: 
First, the -declaration of President 
Harding for an association of the 
nations and for a continuance of con- 
ferences to discuss questions affecting 
world peace as they come up from time 
to time. Second, the decision of the 
United States Government to take part 
in a conference to deal with ‘the 


economic conditions of Europe and to 


bility. 


seek ways and means to insure sta- 
Third, the recent declaration 
of Earl Curzon of Keddleston, the 


sion of possibilities; in the mouth of | British Foreign Minister, in which he 


the President who has called to coun- 
cil, they ‘become both concrete and 
practical. , 

The League of Nations, of course, 
is existent, but in the face of its ab- 
solute repudiation by the Republican 
Party and by the people of the United 
States in the presidential election, 
there is not much chance of making 
use of the existing machinery. If this 
could be done it would, perhaps, save 
considerable trouble, but it is doubt- 


in a way which the President would 
think capable of acceptance. The 
truth of the matter is that anybody 
who has talked with the statesmen of 
the world must be aware how un- 
commonly little affection there is or 
ever was for the League as at present 
constituted. It never was popular 
with them when Mr. 


duced it, and though the details were | 


largely worked out by Lord Robert 
Cecil and by Mr. Smuts, it is probable 
that those two sponsors for it are far 
more interested 


| 
} 
| 
i 


challenged the validity of the French 
claims for huge land armaments on 
the ground of a military menace from 
Germany and Russia. 


Policy to Be Frankly Stated 


Now that the British Government 
has assurance that the United States 
is prepared to enter an association of 
the nations, and to take part in a 
conference for the discussion of Euro- 


| pean economic affairs, the expectation 


' 
' 
| 


j 


t 


Wilson intro- | 


. | 
} 


i 


is that Mr. Lloyd George will, on his 
arrival in Washington, place before 
the Conference the actual. condition 
of Europe and the belief of the Brit- 
ish Government that the limitation of 
naval forces and an agreement on 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions. is 
futile so long as Continental Europe 
continues in the march of militarism, 
while at the same time treading on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

The idea of the United States Gov- 


}ernment was that a conference on the 
_European economic situation shouid 


posal which would take in the United | 


the present attenuated embodiment. 
If yeu ask these statesmen one by 
one how the League came about, they 


States and the enemy nations than in. 


| 


' 


in a practical pro- | follow the Conference on Limitation 


of Armament. It has become known, 
in fact, that it was only after such 
an assurance was forthcoming that 
the British delegation entered whole- 
heartedly into the discussion of naval 


unnavigable rivers and erecting atone 
post office buildings on prairie sites. | 


Only in the event of the total failure | oie ' en eee 
of the international Conference to} “™*?2-oUt negotiations, Lore Bir 


agree on naval scrappings will ap- | head declared: ‘We shall at the 
propriations soar, and then, it is! sarliest. moment take the people of 


pointed out, every extra dollar will! this country into our complete con- 
be required to speed up the naval; fidence as to what we have done and 


As to lifting the veil on the long 


| reduction. The objection .of Great 
cession to Mr. Wilson as typifying| Britain was not to reduction of naval 
American _ opinion. Therefore, if forces. This was greatly desired. The 
American opinion was misread by Mr. | point raised by the British delegation 
Wilson, as the presidential election | was that the reduction of Great Brit- 
indicated, then the European nations} ain’s naval forces afforded no guar- 
are probably quite ready to accept the antee of European peace so long as 


will all tell you that it was a con- 


|may share in it, not merely a few as 
modified form which Mr. Harding is;Europe was overridden with huge 

likely to propose. Sir Robert Bor-' military establishments. 
den’s idea was for periodical meetings | Jn order, however, not to place ob- 
of the nations concerned, to redeclare} stacles in the path of the Conference. 
their acceptance of the conditions ar-; the British delegation agreed to post- 
ranged at Washington, and perhaps! pone the discussion of land arma- 
to amplify these. This also is appat-; ments, and permitted Aristide Briand. 
ently Mr. Harding’s idea. Such an; Premier of France, to put forward the 
arrangement, would be in the form of | position of his country without a di- 
a gentlemen’s Agreement. with nO; rect challenge from either Great Brit- 
committal to amy nation to declare var | pin or the United States. 
contrary to its desire. But the body} 
of public opinion. would, at the same! Anglo-American Accord 
time, be directed against any recal-; That the challenge, however 
citrant power, in a way which would! pe definitely accepted by Mr. Lloyd 
certainly act as a deterrent to mad/George, is the belief of those who 
schemes of world power supported by} understand Great Britain’s position in 
bayonets. ,the Conference—and there is every 

Mr. Harding’s new suggestion W4s reason to believe that America’s posi- 
made public at precisely the right/|tion is one of close sympathy with 
moment. The same wisdom which | the British standpoint, however much 
directed the publicity of the naval jeeway was permitted for the time 
limitations, may be seen in his latest | to the outpourings of Mr. Briand. The 
proposal. If there was any growing | British Prime Minister, it is forecast 
suspicion that the wheels of the Con-/here, will set forth fully Great 
ference might get clogged, that this | Britain’s position with regard to 
power or that power might succeed | Continental Europe; he will indorse 


say on the subject. . 


am. ‘said, and what we have proposed.” 
'in one state, one of the richest in | Dullding program said, a prop 


| Mexico, which was formerly the prop- | Army Estimates Cut diate rere 2. vag « ai 
(erty of but 33 families. | If the disarmament program is} qoubt as to the sincerity of Arthur 
| There are now, General Calles con- agreed on there will follow in Con-! Griffith and Michael Collins, &nd of 
Unued, small property owners among! gress an even greater reduction of/ the genuineness of their desire to 
ht ston. bacr znd hes devel age oni = eeitien | army and navy appropriations thanrec-| reach a solution of the difficulties if 

es: , $8.09; six months, $5.00; three months, $3.00: one month, $1.10; Y : 5 ne > > Cc . Ye | 
teres . B owe -Class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., U. S. A. y Pots them by the government. These lands sae ganas Sohuak eat evoeaie 4c ee eS as “4 Hor glo 
for 7 Suita on Sou . a provided for in section 1103, Act of ica never be sold nor taken aWay,| the year’s preparedness toll, will be | much nearer weed that be tn the 
, ! ‘even by the government, nor attached. achievement of'a contented Ireland? 


ow 'cut at the demand of Congressional 
_When there is no longer a member of | leaders, and it is expected the naval] he asked. He was thus led, he said, 
by every road back to the expression 


rarer ts tne commun cs, a | appropriations for the next daca yea 

‘general added, was trying to put into| wii} be just about Hatt Of Cris year's {of am carmest Rope that their efforts 

practice the doctrine of the brother-| ‘°t#! ®ppropriations. __ | might not prove fruitless. 

hood of man. *“oxican women of the | The estimates for the army, it is; “It seems to me_that the only hope 

2 hworking stiinnn are cooperating heart. | Stated. will be $300,000,000 for the)| for civilization and the economic 
. 'next fiscal year, as compared with! restoration of the world is to be found 


ily with the government in all meas- | : : 
Tuy From Valenca Do Minhe ures for social betterment, he sata. | 20*8a! appropriations authorized by|in the growing friendship and co- 


> : ae 
The Gea In Such a Jolly Place... ¢ Yucatan, for example, has a feminist | Congress of $328,000,000 for this year. operation of the United States and 
Di , st ith 22.000 _| Army estimates of this amount, when|the British Empire, and there has 
ee ee a 8) CTRRE ao WHh 27,000 mentbern pay- compared with the estimates of $692,-| not,” he said, “been a moment in th 
Portrait of Madame Wellington Koe, ‘ing dues. ~ P ‘on ’ e & ns ‘ e : . 
by Edmund Dulac.................. 12 | ' 000,000 submitted by the War Depart-| history of these two mighty powers 
“Notre Dame, Paris,” From the Paint- | Clerical Party Attacked ‘ment for the current year, indicate to! when there has not been the tendency 
ing by ‘Raffiielli 13| He said be believed that the greater | what an extent the Administration in-| to embitter our relationship by reason 
Labor— ss | part of the misfortunes of Mexico w: ,e| tends to reduce its expenses. (of the Irish difficulty.” 
qenet's Shatlonge So Lepisiaters 6 | te is to be expected that some items| If a reconciliation was made with 


is money, and Greece looks for 
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Leve’s Feast 


due directly to the clerical element 


getting mixed up in politics and form- 


|ing the strongest reactionary force in 
| the country. 
+ “But we still believe in liberty in 


» | Mexico,’, the general said, adding that | 
3'r lations between the people of Mex- | Congress will be flooded with demands 
- 3 ico and the people of the United States | for appropriations, 
* | were never’-better than now, that the| leaders will have to be on the alert 


two people had begun to know each 
other and that sympathetic bonds ex- 
isted between them. Commercial re- 
lations were excellent and seven- 
eighths of all Mexican imports were 
from the United States. 

‘Any difference existing between the 
two nations were between the govern- 
ments and not between the people, 
Mexico, he believed, had a moral gov- 


ernment and was fulfilling all her ob- 


, 


for what are regarded as “pork-barrel” | Ireland, it would lead to a rapproch- 
measures will slip through Congress,| ment between all the English-speak- 
either with or without the knowledge | ing peoples of the world. 


of “the Treasury guardians. If the!  - et | 
d’ armament program goes through,| CONFERENCE TOPICS AS STUDIES | 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor . 
and Republican! BOSTON, Massachusetts—Economic | 
|problems appearing before the Limita- | 
tion of Armament Conference wil! be! 
studied in the state university exten- | 
sion course in present-day economic | 
bor bill and the public building bill,| problems which is to be opened under ‘ 
will never be permitted to come before / te auspices of the Massachusetts De- 
the House. Regular authorizations for| partment of Education at the Boston 
river and harbor improvements re-| Public Library. Only those phases of 
gerded as absolutely necessary may be/| disarmament that bear directly on 
included, as usual, in the army appro-| economics will be taken up, accord- 
priation ‘bill, but even in this event| ing to a bulletin isued by the Division 
they will be reduced to a minimum. jof University Extension | 


ccm cla tie tc “ty 


at all times. But it will be safe to 
say that the two great “pork” meas- 
ures of Congress, the river and har- 


in so dragging out its final decisions 
as to render them hurried and im- 
potent, this suspicion has beén en- 
tirely removed by the new proposal. 
The new proposal will act in two 


whole-heartedly the program for the 
limitation of navies, for a concordat 


/on Pacific questions, which will take 
ithe sting out of the Anglo-Japanese 
'alliance; but he will address himself 


to the setting forth of the European 
program in view of America’s two 
undertakings, namely to encourage an 
association of the nations and to par- 
ticipate’ in plans for stabilizing Eu- 
rope. 

Any statement by the British Pre-' 
mier on the economic situation is 
Thus the statement in the earlier| bound to bring up the point which 
dispatches of this service that a limi-|the British delegation has stressed. 
tation of arms was but a milestone|namely the incubus of the military 
upon the road, becomes absolutely | burden under which Europe is groan- 
justified, and the world sees before it jing. It is a matter of common knowl- 
a conference of nations destined to|edge here that from the outset of the 


ways: first, as a warning that any 
policy of delay or destruction is use- 
less, and, second, as a guaranty not 
only that the conclusions of the Con- 
ference will in no way be- permitted 
to lapse, but will become only the 
first stage in a continuous policy to 
be pursued to a very definite end. 
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ree principal grounds,” said 
Tzu-chi, former Minister of 


The first objection to the consortium 

roposals is the Manchuria and Mon- 
golia clauses as Mr. Chou Tzu-chi 
points out in the Ch Advocate. 
Japan’s memorandum on her rights 
and interests in. Manchuria shows 
that she cannot give up her special in- 
terests in the regions of South Man- 
ch and eastern Inner Mongolia, on 


national .defense and her 
economic existence.’ The consortium 
agreement does not make this point 
of special interest clear and definite. 
Inasmuch as any official recognition 
of Japan’s special interests in Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia is a direct 
violation of the theory of open door, 
China cannot accept the consortium 
agreement without a special mention 
and specific statement to this effect. 
The second objection that is brought 
up by China’s financier is the inter- 
national control of China's railways. 
China’s railways must always be in 


Eu- the hands of the Chinese Government. 


iitary establishments. Great Brit- 
, alone of the nations, is showing 


navies and 

irmil ne, will be in excel- 
Tent — to insist that the 
ontinental nations do likewise, par- 
as these continental nations 
enormously in American and 


. The Chinese Position 
Third Week of Conference Opens 
Better Outlook for China 


‘ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
ym its Washington News OUttice 


: ae 


a a 


Meee’ aa 
_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_.—The beginning of the third week of 
_ the Conference sees the position of the 
_ Chinese delegation greatly improved. 
_ Difficulties in the way of administra- 
_tive autonomy have been given most 
_ careful and sympathetic consideration 
_ in committee. The specific gains may 
_ be summed as (1) a elearing of the air 
_ *‘regar the real significance of the 
Root resolutions, which are declared 
_ to have been only an epitomization of 
_ discussion up to the time of their adop- 
_ tion which aimed at the recognition of 
_ certain basic claims of China; (2) the 
_ Official statement that they did not 
_ imply finality regarding certain dis- 
puted rights of China; (3) definite 
_ presentation by the Chinese delegates 
on their position of tariff autonomy, 
_ alien postoffices and extra-territoriality; 
_ (4) acceptance, practically, of the 
_ Chinese demand for the withdrawal of 
e oreign postoffices from China and the 


i ment of a committee to deal 
_ with this and with the question of 


hare 


ar. 

A The resolutions dealing with these 
two subjects by the sub-committees 

appointed to draw them up are ex- 

to be presented to the full com- 


on ‘ ’ 
__ Progress has also been made in gain- 
_ tng support for the removal of restric- 
_ tion upon China's customs duties, now 
wee treaty to 5 per cent. To 
revenues up to what they 
China has asked for permis- 

at present a tax of 
cent, this to be increased 
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" revenues which now go to 
r from postoffices within her 
territority she will have made a 

er present fiscal mire. Although the 
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It is always a danger to China’s eco- 
nomic independence, when such a pub- 
lic utility as railway is controlled by 
peoples who are not primarily inter- 
ested in China’s welfare. Further, 
China’s railways are under the direct 
supervision of the government. They 
are a principal source of revenue. If 
the control of China’s railways should 
lie with the consortium it would crip- 
ple a part of the government finance. 
The third point of attack. centers 
around the monopoly of China’s loans 
by the consortium. China believes in 
open competition. She wants to have 
a free’ hand in any loan negotiation. 
If it should be* agreed that the con- 
sortium sHall be the only.source from 
which China can obtain loans for 
economic and industrial development, 
China would have to accept whatever 
terms the consortium may impose 
upon her. Here again the consortium 
violates the open door theory. 


Committees Doing Work 


French and Japanese Positions Give 
Greatest Difficulty 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—-There was only one open session of 
the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 


ment and on the Pacific and Far East- 
ern Problems last week and it is not 
believed that there will be more than 
one this week. However, there is no 
complaint about super-secrecy,:for re- 
ports of the work of the committees 
follow quickly upon their respective 
sessions and are supplemented by 
statements made by representatives of 
the several delegations. 

The most difficult period is now up- 
on the Conference. The géneral rules 
governing its purposes have been laid 
down and the work of selecting the 
right measures. to build up6n this 
foundation a substantial super-struc- 
ture is now proceeding. The details 
touch upon conflicting aims and deli- 
2 questions. The time has come 
or concession as well as for determi- 
nation. All of the things must be 
threshed out in committee. As often 
as_ possible results will be made pub- 
lic before the final decision is arrived 
at in order to keep faith with the 
promise that this Conference would 
get away from the. old methods of 
secret diplomacy as far as possible 
and would make its processes public. 

A brake has been put upon the 
progress of the,.Conference by the 
acts of two delegations, The setting 
forth of the French policy on land 
armaments by Mr. Briand undoubtedly 
made it more difficult to deal with that 
subject. The proposal by Baron Kato 
that the naval ratio should be changed 
from that proposed by Mr. Hughes in 
his opening speech put the whole 
naval reduction program to one side. 
at least fora time. It Is expected that 
it will be taken up again this week. 
When it is brought up the question of 
submarines will occupy a very impor- 
tant place in the discussions. Great 
Britain was frankly and immediately 
at one with the United States in re- 
gard to the reduction of capital ships 
and approved the ratio 5-5-3 laid down 
by Mr. Hughes. She did not approve 
the American plan for a large sub- 
marine force. Moreover she wanted 
to be assured of whdt France and Italy 
would do. Assurances from these two 
powers have not been forthcoming. 

It is not doubted that the United 
States would yield on her submarine 
program if it became necessary to 
reach an agreement and desirable re- 
adjustment: The policy held by Mr. 
Hughes has been that the maintenance 
of large fleets of battleships are an 
encouragement to war and that if the 
fighting ship is practically done away 
with, the temptation to aggression dis- 
appears. However, the turn that is 
being taken in regard to submarines 
is going to make a greater issue thar 
had been anticipated. France wants 
a strong submarine force, and Italy 
states that she must have as strong a 


Lad 


,other cities are expected to attend. 


‘naval force as that of any other power 
in the Mediterranean, fortifying the 
demand by calling attention to her 
position and by the fact that she is 
dependent upon other countries for 
her food supplies and raw materials. 


Germany's Status 


Briand's Apprehensions Have 
Brought the Matter Up 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its WasMington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Despite Mr. Briand’s eloquence in 
painting the continuing military men- 
ace of Germany, his explicit detail of 
organizations of former officers and 
soldiers ready at the moment for a call 
to arms and industrial machinery con- 
vertible at call into munitions fac- 
tories on a large scale, nothing more 
than perfunctory expressions of sym- 
pathy with France’s difficulties were 
forthcoming in and .out of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament. 
The American people have a good 
deal of the feeling that Mr. Balfour 
expressed On behalf of the British— 
they endured tremendous losses in the 
war and do not repent it and they are 
ready again to go to the assistance of 
any nation or nations who shall.be- 
come the victims of a power lusting 
for domination, but they are not to 
be stampeded into approving the main- 
tenance of big standing armies or 
costly navies by the latent threat of 
a defeated Germany whose future lies 
so largely in the hands of other na- 
tions. What Mr. Briand’s speech did 
accomplish was to set every one to 
thinking more about Germany in her 
relation to the rest of Europe. Offi- 
cials of the United States have stated 
over and over again that until the 
question of reparations was settled, 
little progress could be made towar 
placing the reconstruction and reor- 
ganization of Europe on a stable basis, 


Germany's After-War Status 

It has been the belief of the Ameri- 
can Administration that the keeping 
of Germany in a subject and a help- 


Mr. 


general revival of progperity in Rp- 


rope. It has been stated on the high- 
est authority that as soon as it was 
possible to withdraw the American 
troops from the occupied region on/| 
the Rhine without injury to other 
nations it would be done. In other 
ways the United States wishes to take 
steps as soon as possible to establish 
relations with Germany. 

Since Mr. Briand made his speech 
there has been much informal talk 
among officials about the part that 
Germany must play in the Europe 
that is to come out of the welter and 
confusion resultant from the world 
war and especially upon the part that 
she will be forced to take if she is 
to be placed under continued surveil- 
lance as an enemy nation and re- 
stricted in the exchange of trade and 
commerce. As far as any evidences 
have been given in the Conference, 
France is the only power that be- 
lieves that the German problem can 
be dealt with solely by militaristic 
means. Of course, France is the one 
power that has suffered most and has 
the greatest reason to fear Germany’s 
power and lack of faith, yet at the 
same time, as it was pointed out in 
several quarters during the week, 
there has never been such an oppor- 
tunity for France to enjoy safeguards 
from all the powers as at the present 
if she chooses to put her faith in 
them instead of in large armies. °* 


[talian-French Difference 


The Italian position, as presented 
by Senator Charles Schanzer in com- 
mittee last week, exposed the effort 
of France not only to insure the safety 
of her immediate frontiers but to se- 
cure the restriction of Germany on her 
eastern boundaries by the maintenance 
of armies by other powers incommen- 
surate with their population and re- 
sources. Italy, which is reducing its 
land armies, hasbeen insistent that 
other powers, notably Poland and the 
several Balkan states, should take 
similar steps in the intérest of gen- 
eral peace. If France believes that 
she would be jeopardized by reducing 
her army measurably with the aims of 
the Conference, Italy would be willing 
that she alone should keep up such a 
standard, a position which France, 
through Mr. Briand, indignantly re- 
jected. 

In his public speech Mr. Briand 
linked the German menace with that 
of the unknown power of Russia. 
This union hae hinted at a possible com- 
bination under certain circumstances 
which might indeed endanger the se- 
curity of Europe. The United States, 
with her abstention from participation 
in European politics, knows little 
about Russia, aside from the fact that 
there is at present demoralization and 
hunger there, and through relief 
agencies she is dealing with the hun- 
ger, especially of the children. Vaguely 
the enormous p6ssibilities of that 
great country for good or ill are 
coriprehended, however, and the pos- 
sibility of Russia and*Germany mak- 
ing common cause creates greater 
apprehension than the contemplation 
of a Germany permitted to develop her 
own problem, pay her own debts and 
assisted to get on her feet again with 
the amity of other nations: Safe- 
guards there must be, but Mr. Briand’s 
insistence upon military measures 
wholly was not convincing. 


English-Speaking Union Dinner 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — British 
delegates to the Limitation of Arma- 
ment Conference in Washington will 
be guests of the English-speaking 
Union of America at a dinner on De- 
cember 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria, ac- 
cording to John W. Davis, former 
United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, who says that the 
invitation has been accepted by Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour, head of the 
delegation. Members from various 


Mr. Davis is president of the 
Union; vice-presidents representing 


less position would ‘not conduce to the |” 


are: The Rt. Rev. William Law- 
rence of New: England; Paul D. 
Cravath of the middle Atlantic states; 
Edwin A. Alderman (president 
of Virginia University, of the old 
south;. Myron T. Herrick of the 
middie west; Robert §. Brookings, 
president of Washington University, 
of the southwest, and Charles C. 
Moore, of the Pacific coast. The Eng- 
lish-speaking Union is non-political 
and non-sectarian; its object is the 
promotion of mutual understanding, 
friendship and practical cooperation 
between the people of the United 
States and all other English-speaking 
peoples of the world. ‘ 


SRINIVASA SASTRI 


The representative of India at the 
disarmament Conference is the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri; one of the 
most distinguished of Indian poli- 
ticlans. He has been attending the 
recent meetings of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London, in association with 
His Highness the Maharajah of-Kutcu, 
a ruling prince from, western‘ India; 
and the favorable impression which he 
ereated there was enhanced at Geneva 
a few weeks later, when he forcibly 
and eloquently presented the Indian 


point of view at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. By birth he is a 
Madras Brahmin, and in early life 
was a schoolmaster. In 1906 he joined 
the Servants of India Society, the 
famous organization founded at Poona 
by G.K. Gokhale in the previous year. 
Wedded to constitutional methods of 
activity, and excluding no form of 
labor which is calculated:to promote 
ythe common good of the country, the 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
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Srinivasa Sastri 


society may truly be described as in- 
spirei by the single aim of building 
up an Indian nation. In 1915 Mr. 
Sastri succeeded Mr. Gokhale as first 
member, but he had previously been 
taking a prominent part in public 
work in Madras. He was appointed a 
Fellow of the Madras University in 
1909, and in 1913 was nominated by the 


useful work. 


sideration In the summer of 1919, by 


Parliament, he visited London with 
other leaders of the Constitutional 
Party in India, and it is no secret that 
the influence exercised over the delib- 
erations of the committee by the repre- 
sentations made by the deputation was 
of an important character. 

The capture of the Indian National 
Congress by the “extremist” wing has 
always been a matter of deep concern 
with him, and he has gone consider- 
ably farther than any of his. col- 
leagues in endeavoring to heal the 
breach. The extravagances of Mr. 
Gandhi have, however, altogether 
failed to appeal to him; and he has 
‘never wavered in his belief that un- 
der the new Constitution which came 
into force in the autumn of 1920, a sub- 
stantial step forward has been taken 
in the direction of self-government. 
He was elected for the Madras presi- 
dency to serve upon the Council of 
State, or Federal Second Chamber, 
and his labors at the Imperial Con- 
ference wére appropriately rewarded 
in August last by his admission to 
the Privy Council. This high honor 
has hitherto been conferred upon two 
other Indians only, the first being the 
Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, a former 
judge of the Calcutta High Court and 
a recognized authority on Muhamma- 
dan law, who sits on the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council: and 
the other, Lord Sinha of Raipur, 
now Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
and until recenily Undersecretary of 
State for India. Mr. Sastri has great 
gifts of natural eloquence. He has a 
perfect mastery over the English 
language, and possesses in addition a 
full share of the intellectual powers 
which are a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Madras Brahmin. His 
statesmanship is of a_ thoroughly’ 
practical type, and his dignity and 
charm of manner are such that his 
views are bound to be heard with 
respect and attention in any assembly. 


VIEWS OF MARSHAL FOCH 


Ferdinand Foch yesterday expressed 
a wish for disarmament and per- 
manent peace. “No one desires ‘as 
much as France to see the disarma- 
ment program become a reality,” he 
said in reply to an address of welcome 
by Governor Preus. “France lost 
1,500,000 men in the recent war, and 
would be only too happy to have its 
friends disarm and return to the soil. 
I earnestly hope to see disarmament 
on land and sea as soon as that may 


different sections of the country | 


be possible.” 


government to a seat in the Madras;frankness wherein during 
Legislative Council, where he did muct moments of this immensely important | pyt he felt that he spoke for the whole }Conference will prove a fiasco. 
When the scheme of re-; gathering he laid his cards on. the | British Navy in saying that every) ‘ This 
form initiated by Mr. Montagu, Secre- | table The Christian Science Moni-|member of Britain’s naval forces was|that unless Japan agrees to a naval 


tary of State for India, was under con-!tor’s authority said, cannot be too ‘as réady to make sacrifices in the | sacrifice, the United States and Great 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota — Marshal’ 


‘CONFERENCE TO AID 


Confidence Resulting From 
Armament Limitation as Great 
Aid to Trade Rehabilitation 


cial cable to The Christian Silence 

onitor from.its European News Oice 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—Apart 
from the confidence which will be en- 
gendered between nations as a direct 
result of the reduction and future lim- 
itation of armament, British indus- 
trial circles look upon the Washington 
Conference as a great step toward the 
rehabilitation of international com- 
merce. 

In an interview with a well-known 
British industrial authority who pre- 
fers anonymity, a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor was in- 
formed that the meeting ndw taking 
place in Washington is looked upgn as 
the most significant advance toward 
world peace that history has ever re- 
corded. The proposals enunciated by 
Charles E. Hughes are welcomed most 
heartily, and in this authority's 
opinion should prove the basis on 
which future discussions on other and 
greater proposals can take place, 

“Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have just passed through the greatest 
war ever known,” he said, “we have 
no proof that nations trust one an- 
other a scrap more than they did be- 
fore the war. If the Washingten Con- 
ference comes up to anticipations it 
will not be dissolved until such a 
measure of confidence has been es- 
tablished internationally as will lead 
to some degree of international trust.” 


Check on Secret Diplomacy 


*This he considers can only be 
brought about by the elimination of 
fear by governments and peoples, 
which in turn must come from confi- 
dence in individual national security. 
As long as the nations are allowed to 
enter into secret pacts, agreements 
and treaties this national security 
will be impossible. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “there 
should be some sort of international 
council of nations by which all treaties 
or agreements should be subject to 
ratification before they can be con- 
sidered valid. I feel convinced that 


instrumental in paving the way for, 


iif it does not actually evolve, a coun- 


‘cil of this sort.” 

A further effect of such a body, he 
' considers, would be to put a check on 
‘secret diplomacy from which the 


{world has suffered so much and so’ 


‘long. The difficulties, such as have 
larisen between France and England 
over the Franco-Kemalist Treaty, he 
‘considers would have been impossible 
‘if the matter had in the first: place 
been put before an_ international 
council. 

A reduction in armaments he be- 
lieves is the first essential, but inter- 
national peace must always resolve 
itself into a matter of policy afid until 
that policy is known to the world, 


danger. 


A Gesture of Frankness 


| Mr. Hughes’ splendid 


gesture of 
the first 


‘highly appreciated. It has set the 


but never excelled. 


WORLDS’ COMMERCE 


British Industrialists Look Upon | 


the Washington Conference will prove’ 


will be ‘universal peace, and that 
swords are not merely going to be 
returned to their sheaths but are to 
be irrevocably .broken up and de- 
stroyed.” 

British Navy Approves 
Admiral Beatty Says Sacrifices Will 
_ Be Willingly Made to Aid Peace 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News 

MONTREAL, Quebec—That the arms 
conference had progressed exceedingly 
well as far as naval matters were 
concerned was evidenced by his pres- 
ence in’ Montreal, Admiral! Lord Beatty 
declared yesterday to the thousands 
of Montreal citizens who greeted him 
with applause at the luncheon of the 
Canadian Club, held for the first time 
in the club’s history on a Sunday in 
honor of the distinguished visitor. 


The navies of the world were going 
to be limited, he said, but that did 
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Admiral Lord Beatty 


not mean that the British Navy would 
pass out of the picture. None of the 
details still to be worked out would 
present any difficulty to an arrange- 
ment being arrived at which would 
be eminently satisfactory to every part 
of the British Empire. 


had made victory in the 
possible, by keeping open the sea 
routes by which men and munitions 
were able to get across to the scene 
of action, and that was what the Brit- 
ish Navy existed for—-to keep open the 
sea routes. 

The British Empire was one which 
was entirely different from any other 
Empire in the world, composed as it 
was of great nations spread all over 
the world, whose lines of communica- 
tion lay on the seas, the protection 
of which was the duty of the navy. 
No other power in the world was de- 
, pendent on naval forces to so great 
an extent as the British Empire. 
| Jt had been put to him, Earl Beatty 


it must always remain a point Of} said, that as a naval man by profes- 


| sion, he must be reluctant to see his 


naval forces restricted and reduced, 
-l/and it had even been suggested that 


‘he was false to the faith that was in 
‘him in supporting such a movement, 


,cause of peace as they had been in 


a joint committee of both Houses of! world an example that may be imitated | the cause of war. : 
| They would therefore welcome the|indroses Lord Northcliffe’s 


The British Navy, he pointed out, | 
great war) 


Mr. Briand” ever stated anything to the 
effect that the Italians only want dis- 
armament because their army is in 
decay. : 

In the “Echo de Paris,’ “Pertinax” 
also attributed phrases to Mr. Briand 
suggesting a reduction of the Italian 
Army was not voluntary but forced 
by incidents in Italy, demonstrating 
the importance of the most scrupulous 
care on the part of journalists if good 
will is to reign in the world. 

For that matter the warning may be 
of utility to statesmen and their dip- 
lomatie entourages. -The Italian Am- 
bassador has lost no time in express- — 
Ling regret to the French Government. 
These manifestations, following on the 
affair of Venice, reveal the extreme 
sensitiveness of Italian feeling. But 
this sensitiveness exists also in France 
and in England. | 

The extraordinary remark, surely 
improperly 4ttributed to Mr. Briand, 
that if England wanted battleships to 
fish for sardines, France wanted sub- 
marines to siudy the floor of the sea- 
bottom, has, according to a French 
journal, created a certain amount of 
feeling. 

Then there is the outspoken speecli 
of Lord Curzon, which is replied to 
with indignation by French publicists. 
Such a well-known publicist as Mr. 
Saint Brice, for example, goes so far 
as to’ declare that England attacks 
France in order to defeat the pro- 
posals of Charles E. Hughes, which 
she could not oppose'directly. This 
attack on the alleged independence 
and intransigeance of France is repre- 
sented as a mere ruse to wreck the 
scheme. The Brifish conception of the 
entente is represented as a yoke. 

At the same time alarmist accounts 
are given here of the concentration of 
British troops in Cyprus and their con- 
templated dispatch to Mersina. This 
British coup in Cilicia, resembling the 
Agadir affair, is of course promptly 
denied by British authorities. But 
already the report has produced the 
worst impression. 

The “Matin” suggested that the pre- 
tended defense of the Christians in 
Cilicia would result in their massacre, 
and afterward England would apply 
the methods in Cilicia she had used in 
Egypt. All this is, to use a coloquial- 
ism, a pretty kettle of fish. But it is 
not to be taken too tragically. The 
storm will blow over, if the press of 
the three countries concerned and of 
America strive unreservedly for calm 
and conciliation. 


Alliance ¢ Condemned 


Anglo-Japanese Pact Must Go, Say 
British Periodicals 


LONDON, England (Friday) — (By 
The Associated Press) -—The weekly 
reviews again comment at great 
length on the Washington Conference, 
but with far less confidence than a 
week ago. Their misgivings are based 
mainly on what is considered the 
doubtful attitude of Japan and France. 

Lord. Northcliffe’s demand for a 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty is criticized in some of the 
journals, but mainly on the ground 
that the alliance ought not to be sacri- 
ficed merely to please the United 
|States, but because it stands in the 
'way of the success of the Conference. 
| But even the reviews objecting to the 
Northcliffe method agree that the al- 
liance should be got rid of. 

The Spectator considers Japan's 
attitude disappointing and that unless 
Japan can be brought to a change 
of mind, there is grave fear that the 


newspaper declares plainly 


Britain must deal with the Pacific 
| question by themselves. The Spectator 
sugges- 


“Let us hope it is the forerunner of | reduction of the British Navy, as part} tion that Singapore and Hong Kong 


open and frank discussion of all prob- 
| lems that may come before the delega- 
‘tion at Washington. I may say it has 
been used as an argument in favor of 


do not discuss our affairs in public 
which is quite true. Let me, however, 
point out how quickly we are brought 
to book if we form a combination or 
trust, as it is called in America, which 
will be unjustifiably detrimental to 
other commercial interests. Let the 


politics.” 
Mr. Hughes’ 
Balfour’s acceptance, 


proposals and A. J. 
he considers, 


Government has entered into for ne 
capital ships will cause disappoint- 
ment and additional distress among 
those who would have found aAork 


thereon. 
Britain Accepts the Risk 


should be remembered that there have 
been few reforms of a far-reaching 
nature in which a few have not suf- 
fered in order that the great majority 
might benefit, and he feels confident 
that even those who will be called 
upon to make sacrifices will assuredly 
rise to this great occasion: 

“Mr. Balfour has made it perfectly 


a nation in accepting America’s pro- 
posals. and if we with, as he says. 
only seven weeks’ 
country are willing to take the risk 


will do likewise.” \. 

He considers there should be no 
hestitation on the part of any country 
to reduce her armament, providing 
that other countries will guarantee 
her safety. In the case-6f France he 
feels sure that given adequate 
guarantees (possibly in the shape of 
a tripartite agreement between Great 
Britain, the United States and her- 
self) for support against any attack 
from her neighbors, one of the great- 
est difficulties in the way of reduoing 
European armaments would be at 
once removed. 

In conclusion he said: “Mr. Hughes 
has thrown down the barriers of in- 
ternational intercourse, and as yet it 
is impossible to say just how far it 
| will lead us. Let us hope the end 


secret diplomacy that we business men. 


clear,” he said. “what we sacrifice as 


supplies in the | 


it is to be hoped that other countries | 


of a general reduction of armaments, 


‘should be placed under the disposi- 


‘in the same spirit of hearty approval tion of the United States if needed. 


‘as would others outside the naval pro- | 
| Anglo-Japanese pact should not go be- 


cause of American pressure, but be- 
‘cause, on its merits, it is a failure. 


'fession. 

| Out of the wisdom of the great Pres- 
ident of the United States had come 
this idea of a world conference to re- 
lieve the nations of the world of a 
‘burden of armaments which had too 


The Saturday Review also says the 


The New Statesman takes the view | 
that the precise extent of a reduction 


'in armament is a matter of little con- 


‘long been oppressing them, and the | Seqnertce if the nations are determined 


‘nations had assembled imbued with 


| there shall not be war. Therefore, it 


‘the feeling that, come what might,| Says, there is no reason why Great 


| the non-constructive and turn it to 
{work of a productive character. 
«© The broad ideals enunciated by 


great work. 


‘never been aggressive in character. 
(Its task would still remain ae it 
‘always had been in the past, a de- 
'fensive one—keeping open the routes 
of the sea and preserving the liberty 
of those routes, not only for the com- 


‘but for all who traveled by sea, no 
matter what their nationality. 
Earl Beatty was introduced 
terms of the warmest eulogy by Lord 
Shaughnessy, and was. accompanied 
at the head table by the United States 
Consul, the Hon. Albert Holstead. 


| Warning to the Press 


| Journalistic Indiscretions Arouse Feel- 
| ing in Allied Countries 


Special cable to The: Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—It would 
indeed be a regrettable result of the 
Washington Conference were it to 
break and embitter European rela- 
tionships, but a veritable storm 
sweeping Europe. Between France 
and Italy and between France and 
England there are noisy guarrels, 
which, however, it would be wrong to 
magnify and which will dowbtless be 
speedily dissipated. 

A journalist, believed to be “Per- 
tinax,” “abled to The Daily Telegraph 
of London an account of an alleged 
observation of Aristide Briand to the 
Italian delegate which was apparently 
caught up by mischief makers with 
the result that the French consulate 
at Turin was invaded by angry young 
j Italians. A total denial is given that 


in | 


is |, 


same law be applied to international | something must be done to reduce | Britain should not make concessions. 
'It thinks the French attitude is the 


'most serious danger to the Confer- 
ence. For this reason it is of the be- 


have laid the foundations for perma-}Charles E. Hughes, the Secretary of| lief that whatever the results of the 
nent peace such as cannot fail to be/State, had been accepted, and if the/ present meeting, the United States 
felt in commercial circles throughout |Conference were to close its doors to- | Should call another conference, which 
the world. Naturally the cancellation | morrow it would have accomplished a | Should include Germany and Russia if 


of the contracts which the — 
| The work of the British Navy had 


ithe world is to be saved. 

| The Outlook says .Japan can in- 
'dubitably destroy the Conference and 
'sees reasons to fear she may do so. 
It adds that upon the Conference de- 
'pends the fate of the world and that 
'“we are confronted for the first time 
'In history with a situation in which a 


At the same time, he continued, it} ponent parts of the British Empire | non-white race holds in its hands the 


| destinies of- all the white peoples.” 
| Therefore, The Outlook says, the Brit- 
ish delegates must use all their in- 
|fluence with Japan to make the Con- 
| ference a success. 


| Lord Beatty Goes to Canada 
| Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York-—-Admiral 
|Lord Beatty, First Lord of the British 
| Admiralty, left for Canada, en route to 
/London, England, following a day of 
| sightseeing here and a luncheon jn 
(his honor at the University Club, 
which was attended by a number vf 
American army and navy officials. 


HARBOR POLLUTION BRINGS FINE 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
<7 from its Eastern News Office 
| NEW YORK, New York — Judge 
'Learned Hand imposed a fine of $250 
‘upon the W. R. Grace Steamship Com- 
| pany for pollution of the water of 
'N w York harbor by the discharge of 
| oil by the company’s steamer, the 
Miss Mary R. Towle, as- 


| Santa Tecla. 
sistant United States District-Attor- 
|ney, prosecuted the case for the zov- 
| ernment. Judge Hand announced that 
| he was imposing the minimum fine 
| because this was the first case of its 
kind and because the discharge of ofl 
was slight. 
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Down! and through the big fat 
rigis 3s that the virgin ore- 


@ 


of unimagined ri 
the nameless timber 
illimitable ins! 

c alifoy vee’ s* 
‘ing certain introduced shade 
r the most part Australian, 
_of California corresponds so 

to that found in other parts 

8 United States that the non- 

ical traveler may go a long way 
out anything in the shape 
lant | that especially arouses 

‘Curiosity. There are a few native 
| , that stand out so 

ikingly amid the more common 
aring ones that they can scarcely 

to attract even the most unob- 
rant eye. In the members of the 
family and in the yuccas there 
1s to be something intrinsically 

, and even people who have been 

ight up where these plants grow 

r be rdoned for still regarding 
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h with conscious pride and wonder. 
Perhaps , the most _ impressively 
ange plant in the State is the giant 
Ss, Or saguaro or sahuaro or su- 


& wey 


iro, as it is variously spellled, or, 
reus giganteus. It may surprise 
ble to know that it grows 

Cait since it is more com- 
mly heard of as an Arizona and 
plant. It is found, never- 
in ly numbers locally 
the ffornia side of the 
River, where it towers 
ve the lesser plant life of the 
s lik m' g strange and pre- 
oric. It is not unusual for these 
tus trees to attain a height of 60 
» with trunks two feet through 
base. The branches tend to 
ow with the main trunk, 
fing the trees the appearance of 
‘candelabra set in the desert. 

"1 saguaros, @ven ugh they 
fed nd for nothing more in the 
is Of man than monuments of gro- 
jess, are appreciated in a prac- 

by at least five desert birds. 
he gila woodpecker and the gilded 
cker excavate the trunks of. these 
ees to form nesting cavities, and 
Se cavities, having served their 
ul for a season, are appropriated 
_ash-throated flycatchers, screech 
is, and Arizona elf owls. Shrill- 
iced sparrow hawks, beating back 
d over the desert wastes, find 
of the saguaro branches ex- 

lent lookout posts; they alight 
sre, with pumping tails, to rest 
while and scan the mesa. Some- 
mes a raven comes flapping from 
mew over the desert and tar- 
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hoarse croakings, in a 
tree. In the larreas below, 
3 of linnets twitter and chirp, 
_the cheery little song of the 
pert blackthroat sounds on the air. 
then night comes a myriad of. furry 
‘eatures venture forth, darting from 
ash to bush round the bases of the 
wuaros: white-footed mice, pocket 
ice, kangaroo rats. I love to pic- 
ire_how, at rise of moon, amid the 

fan sands, those beautiful great 
te creatures, the desert 
oe rats, with their big jet-black 

N forth to dance on silken 
t, leaving in the sand their delicate 
ery of tail and foot-prints. 
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all 
“Joshua tree,” known to the bot- 
ists as Yucca brevifolia. Strangely 
ugh, it belongs to the lily family, 
ough it attains the size and shape of 
tree. In certain parts of the Mo- 
re] rt these trees occur in con- 
erable “forests,” but there is some- 
hing rather unearthly about them, 
no matter how brightly the desert 
in may shine a forest never seems 
cast any shade, and no matter how 
, one may walk in the direction 
@ forest it remains always just 
yead! Anyone who has gazed at the 
ky Way will perhaps understand 
s on of the yuccas. I am 
ap r, but I am told that 
— m their nearest neighbors 
| stars that we seem to see this 
as something apart from 
Ww dn reality we are in it and 
it. So deceptive are desert dis- 
ces that the tree yuccas, in actu- 
y ng comparatively far apart, 
pear to be crowded together. Hence 
"s am at never reaching the 
se wood that one sees just ahead. 
has to pause and realize that he 
: st od ali the time within the forest 
tana 
It is very fascinating for the nature 
er to among thd tree 


cas. LAttle uta lizards flash away 
- vot. The cactus wood- 
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wren, who is more often 
geen, rolls out his ponder- 
one 
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of age 
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unc in re 
mu ised mocking- 
at Wis best surpasses this shy 
‘of the desert, whom, if you are 
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| | cautious, you may find in a hollow 
lof the wimpled dunes, foraging and 

|} epace he just scoots 
Jthat a bird of his size can run. 80 
|) swiftly. Presently he may mount a 


| mence his polyphoni¢ song-poem, his 


‘alone is worth a trip to the desert. | 
As one continues his way among | ing’ which nowhere rises to a higher 
the yuccas, antelope ground squirrels,} point than in the House of Commons 
on the occasion of a great debate. 
'Probably not more than 10 per cent 


whistling softly to himself. 
he wishes tg cover an open 
; one marvels 


creosote top, or a yucca, and com- 


long-continued, undulating fiow of 
musical sound, ever changing in its 
expression of mood and feeling. Our 
singer is the leconte thrasher, and he 


sometimes called “chipmunks,” scurry 
from creosote to creosote. One. does 
not have to look very carefully to find 
the house of a desert wood rat—a pile 
of sticks and rubbish literally bristling 
with gnawed-off sections of prickly 
cactus* and sword-like yucca leef- 
blades—surely a warning to maraud- 
ing coyotes. Here, too, in the yucca 
“forest” one is likely to come unex-" 
pectedly face to face with a herd of 
lank, long-hcrned desert cattle with 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

There are 707 members of the 
House of Commons. Without the 
Sinn Feiners there are 630. Four 
hundred and ninety voted on the di- 
vision on the vote of censure. The gov- 
ernment had a majority of ten to one. 
These are the statistics of the day. Be- 
hind them lies all that flood of feel- 


of the members have anything but a 
hazy idea of the history of the House. 
The members’ entrance leads them 
past few memorials of that history. 
The public coming through St. Ste- 
phens Hall pass the statues of Burke 
and Grattan, of,Pitt and Fox, Selden 
and Falkland, Chatham and Hamp- 
den, and here and there one may 


reddish brown bodies and milk-white 


warm to the memory of those great 


AT WESTMINSTER © 


government if it might be, but always 
government. 

So they developed their theme. Had 
not Ireland rebelled? Were not its 
citizens in arms against their King? 
Heavily embroidered with copious 
quotations from the speeches of minis- 
ters and from none more copiously 
than those of the Prime Minister, they 
wove their indictment. What had the 
Prime Minister to say? Man after 
man they formulated their charges 
against the silent figure on the 
Treasury’ Bench.: How many sup- 
porters they had the division must 
tell, enough at all. events to cheer 
loudly. as quotation after quotation 
and question after question was shot 
at its mark. 

At last the answer came. The short, 
alert figure with its square-set head 
and waving hair was,on its feet. 
Quietly, conciliatingly, the first words 
came, a jest or two at William 
O’Brien's . ecstasy over an Ireland 
made idyllic by the truce, the smooth, 
quiet yoice pursued its way through 
the tangle of debate. Was there to 
be a conference? If so could it be 
other than a secret one? Could deli- 
cate negotiations be carried on with 
hands tied, and interventions at every 
stage? If there was to be a confer- 
ence, with whom was it-to be? Could 
the Irish Question be gettled with the 
southern Unionists? They were the 
very ones. who pressed for a confer- 
ence with Sinn Fein. Were they not 
loyal men? Was it to be with the 
Irish Nationalists, seven men left out 
of 70? Could you negotiate with a 
minority if you had to- satisfy a ma- 
jority? Was there to bg no settle- 
ment? Was it war that was wanted? 
War might have.to come, but at what 
a cost. Money would be wanted, men 
would be wanted. Would a country 
give these that was not satisfied that 
everything that could be done had 
been done to avoid war? Was it im- 
possible to make peace with a gifted 
and gallant people? 
issue. Who would provoke it? 


|- The speech was ended, the debate 
| Was over. 
+more was said. 
‘through the lobbies showed that the|or 
Prime Minister still le@ and the House ! de 


Others spoke but nothing 
The tramp of feet 


a ee ne ee ee 


still followed. 


“THE DEPARTURE” 


The subways were filled with peo-j; Civilization: 


} 
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heads, and one is sometimes prompted 
to glance round a bit uneasily for the 
nearest tree yucca, making rapid 
calculations the while as to just how 
one might best ascend (amid the dag- 
ger-like blades that bristle on the 
branches) should the necessity arise! 

On arid chaparral-covered slopes 
and cafion heads in the Coast Range 
Mountains and foothills south of San 
Francisco grows another yucca, re- 
lated to the tree yucca of the desert, 
yet having nothing of the latter’s 
tree-like aspect. This piant, Hespero- 
yucca owhipplei, otherwise called 
Spanish bayonet, ‘Our Lord’s candle,” 
and merely yucca, is, when in bloom, 
beautiful and arresting without having 
the strange appearance of the tree- 
like desert plants. Starting from a 
basic hemisphere of sword-like leaves, 
the yucca shoots forth a stalk that 
sometimes reaches a height of 12 feet, 
the final four or five feet constituting 
a cream-colored spire of lily-fragrant 
bloom. I have never seen a flower 
cluster, unless it be on the century 
plant, so stately and large as this. 
At the quiet heads of dizzy ravines 
sloping downward jnto the redwoods 
on the Pacific side of the Santa Lucias 


: 


/—where 

strange desert plant, with | tinkly little songs and western mar-! them 
and a bird and mam- iting fly over, strewing the mountain ppainst 

its own, is the tree yucca, 


| recalling. 
'was a city worthy of the fourteenth 


bell sparrows trill their 


air with snatches of flutey music—l 
have come upon scattered groups of 
these yuccas holding up their white 
torches over the surrounding arte- 
mesia. When gloaming creeps over 
the western deep and steals up the 
cafion, then “Our Lord's candle” seems 
veritably to shine forth in the dim 
and lofty cafion hall, ~ 
about it a sacred light. ma dis- 
tant clump of yellow pines the. good- 
night warble of a purple finch floats 
up on the peaceful mountain air, fol- 
lowed by the proud and dauntless- 
sounding “sea view!” of the olive- 
sided flycatcher. Then everything is 
silent in my great out-of-door moun- 
tain room with yucca candles burning 
on its walis! 

A forest ranger, whom I met in the 
Santa Lucias, had cut the six-foot 
panicles of bell-shaped white flowers 
from two giant yuccas,and had placed 
them, one on each side of his cabin 
idoor, where they remained fresh for 
many days and gave an interesting 
touch of formality to his simple 
dwelling of the mountain wilds. 
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The Fishmongers’ Tenant 


When the Fishmongers Company 
of London sends a donation to the 


may be sure there is a bit of old 
London history in it that is worth 
So there is. John Lovekyn 


century who founded the chapel. He 


mongers Hall, near London Bridge. 
in the reign of Edward I!tl. And & 
across six centuries the Fishmong- 
ers Company stretches the hand of 
remembrance. 


fo shed | 


fund for restoring the Lovckyn chapel | 
in Kingston-on-Thames ‘Church, one | 


was also the chief tenant of the Fish- 


Giant cactus tree—like a candelabra set in the desert 


| dialectical struggles that have come 
down to us efishrined not in Han- 
sards but in the histories of Claren- 
'don and Macaulay, the writings of 
Johnson and of Swift. The seven- 
‘teenth century in America, the eight- 
eenth in Africa, the 300 years of 
Eng'ish expansion are focused in 
these walls. 

Something of the stir and strife of 
the long succession of great days ran 
through the House on Monday, Oc- 
tober 18, 1921, as it settled down to 
hear the attack and witness the de- 
.fense. A government was on its de- 
| fense. That was no new thing, gov- 
'ernments are always on their ‘defense, 
‘but the attack was in its own house. 
| That was the piquancy of the situa- 
| tion. 
| watched with critical eyes and listened 
with curious ears to what was being 
charged against the government and 
what was said in reply. Most inter- 
esting of all, it was an attack osten- 
| sibly upon a government but really 

upon a man, the Prime Minister of 
_England. His old colleagues looked 
across the floor to where he lay back 
.on the Treasury Bench, his eyes closed, 
|or sat scanning his notes and adding to 
as fresh points were raised 
, him. It was chargéd that he 
‘had been colloguing with the King’s 
‘enemies. Here were men who had 
repudiated their oath to a King and 
| had taken an oath to a republic. 
|Prime Minister had received them, 
‘had jested with them, was treating 
S 
| with them. Matter enough surely to 
'stir the conscien¢ge of every man who 
loved his King, and country. 

So the debate hegan, warily and 
deprecatingly, centered on a Prime 
Minister still hedged about by the 
fame and glory of a successful war. 
| Mr. Lloyd George was to be indicted. 
_Colonel Gretton was to do it and 
Rupert Gwynne was to help him, and 
| behind them Wilson Fox and Captain 


| Foxcroft and many another reputab'e | 
if 
A House not yet | 


(and Obscure country 
' Courage did not fail. 
to be detached from its allegiance to 
the Welsh leader listened with interest 
and some respect to these irreconcil- 
able remnants of old ideas and older 
prejudices. They were sincere, these 
‘men, they had their view of things 
|from~ which they did not swerve. 
| They were for law and order, good 
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|The’ two great stations, at the north ' gercely distrusted the 
‘and south ends of the city, were filledithe paleface; why the New England 


with smoke and they shrilling of|farmer and townsman never receive 


 eabiilies ana | the commuter ag one of themselves; 


‘fresh twist 


and clanging gates, 
guards calling trains and scurrying 
travelers. 
in the latest sensation. 
Traffic jammed itself and untangled 


again. Points of gold and crimson 
and blue and white sprang through 
the gathering dusk, and everywhere 
there was evidence of the last few 


Their foes stayed their hands, | 


'minutes’ hurry before the cessation of 
the day’s work. 
| In the cobbled avenue stretching 
' along the water front great drays 
'moved clumsily. Sometimes their 
‘@rivéers clung to the comparative 
‘Smoothness of ithe car tracks to 
be howled at by conductors whose 
trolley cars were running behind 
'schedule.. The sun had tipped the 
great shaft of the Custom House with 
coppery gold and had gone away. 
Darkness had become a fact. 
Across the narrow strip of water a 
clutter of masts and smoke-stacks 
‘reached up -toward the sky. 
some of the slender stalks tiny 
‘blossoms of light glimmered. De- 
stroyers were huddled together in one 
place. A stately ocean liner traced its 
'splendid bulk with broken rows of 
lights at another. Lesser craft, which 
‘had once been proud and gleaming 
| with fresh paint, rested with a sort of 
complacent second-rateness on the gen- 
tly dipping face of the water. 
and then g half dozen gulls flew by. 


‘ 
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Solemn was the|. 
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le anxious to get out of the city, | Stood why the Kentucky mountaineer 
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Paper boys screamed the/carps. bitterly at the “progress” that 


| 


itself only to become tightly locked | And, sitting there, we bethought our- 
selves that now, six years after our 


- 


elevated train had slipped out of sight 
like a string of bright beads. Traffic 
was muffied. No extras were cried. 
And, suddenly, from the ship there 
came the strains of a band flinging 
across the strip of water as a fare- 
well to the city something that sug- 
gested that in the business of long 
gray boats there is no division of 
night and day, nothing but vigilance. 


WHAT IS A PIONEER? 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

We have made a discovery. We 
have just discovered that we are truly 
pioneers—even though the family. 
owns an internal-combustion, gasoline- 
propelled carriage instead of a Canas- 
toga Wagon, and inhabits a steam- 
heated cottage and not a moss-calked 
cabin of logs. 

Now, the term “pioneer,” we realize, 
has & relative meaning only. Pray, 
who pioneered the Ohio Country or 
Missouri before the Mound Builders? 
Who was it tilled British soil before 
the pioneering Romans. came? Who 
laid out the City of Mexico? Was 
William the Conqueror a pioneer? 
Dariel Boone, John Sevier, George 
Rogers Clark, Joseph ,Smith, John C. 
Fremont: were they pioneers in the 
annals of the Sioux, the Shawnees 
and the Nez Percés? 

Furthermore, the word “pioneer” 
always has reference to ourselves; al- 
ways has something egocentric about 
it. The pioneered look upon him who 
leads the advance-guard as an in- 


vader, intruder, enemy. Indeed, 
Webster’s Dictionary supports both 
the above observations by giving this 
derivation: “originally a soldier de-| 
tailed to form roads, trenches -and 
bridges, ‘as an army advances.” 
Where, save at the Poles, has a 
pioneer gone unopposed or unwel- 
comed by men who once were pioneers 
themselves? 

Just yesterday—to revert to our 
discovery—while we sat upon the un- 
pretentious veranda of our cottage. 
overlooking our 300 acres of woodlots, | 
upland pastures, and Victorian-era | 
chards (every rood of which, inci- | 
ntally, are fee-simpled and govern- | 
ment-protected in the name of some 
far-away city stranger), we were sud- 
denly conscious of the resentment 
which an autochthonous people, the 
“original inhabitants” of a country- 
side, feel at the intrusion of a newer 
In a flash we under- 


“moved further back”; why the Indian 


infiltration of 


why the native son of Adirondack and 
Maine wildernesses and of the Ozark 


brings the 
impudently, 


“outsider” 
into their 


nonchalantly, 
desmesnes, 


own advent into these parts, we were 


where six years ago grouse, fox and | 


wild duck were common morning 
encounters, and a deer was now and 
again bespoken in the countryside! 
Yonder meadows where the wood- 
chucks bundled clumsily but happily 
about in the clover; yonder where we 
eaught infant rabbits in our hands; 
yonder by the creek side where now 
@ muskrat or a mink were an optic 
illusion, though many and unafraid 
six years before; here would be the 
encampmeits of a new race. 

“Qur lagt frontier is going, is gone!” 
we said with-a sigh, then laughed 
heartily at the thought of our own 
coming having been settlement on a 


“frontier.” ... What of our own re-, 


ception? How did the original in- 
habitant, over on the next farm, to 
whom we now pay rental (and whose 
father got his deed from the Pequots) 
regard us when we came here three 
score and ten months ago, like fore- 
runners of Israel in Canaan, to spy 
out a Promised Land for our abiding 
place? As pioneers, or as upstarts? 
Each spring: our garden patch 
yielded two Indian arrowheads on an 
afternoon’s hoeing. That very after- 
noon, turning our faces upward from 
our beans and tomato vines, we beheld 
the first flight of the airplane mail 
service going north. “A pioneer ef- 
fort.” we agreed musingly.... A 
pioneer is a morning person in an 
afternoon land! 


THE PASSER-BY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 


Leaving Westminster Abbey with 
the sun upon its west facade and the 
noisy traffic of Victoria Street surging 
by, I went through the archway from 
the Sanctuary into the quiet of Dean's 
Yard. The old gray buildings with 
their “bright flower boxes and the 
green grass and trees seemed the very 
heart, of some far-away cathedral 
town. The sense of remoteness was 
still strong upon me as I made my 
way along the narrow gateway to 
Great College Street, and then turn- 
ing to the right entered Barton Street. 

Glancing up at the houses with their 
old-world appearance I was attracted 
to a stone carving over one of the 
doorways in the center of which were 
the words “Peace on the House, 
Passer-By.” As a passer-by I stood 
and gazed. Then I saw that it was 
not such passers-by as I that were 
referred to but those who dwelt in 


| 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts >r opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


A Precedent for Disarmament 
To the: Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

May 1 attract your attention to the 
inclosed copy of the Convention on 
Limitation of Naval Armaments 
signed between Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic in 1902 on the very 
verge of war? This judicious agree~ 
ment prevented great harm being done 
to the cause of Hispanic, American 
civilization. ’ 

It is worthy of note, as a rare event 
in the history of the world, that when 
the suggestion of peace was made in 
Argentina and Chile, public opinion 
awakened from its dream of war 
glories to comprehend the real bene- 
fits of international understanding. 

A year after the said pact was rati- 
fied, the people of Argentina and Chile, 
by popular subscription, erected the 
gigantic statue, “Christ the Re- 
deemer,” in the most frequented pass 
of the Andes as a symbol of peace 
ang friendship. 

(Signed) F. Nieto pet Rio. 
New York, November 12, 1921. 


ee 


(Copy) 

CONVENTION ON LIMITATION OF 
NAVAL ARMAMENTS BETWEEN 
CHILE AND ARGENTINE 
The Chilean Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Jose Francisco Ver- 
gara Donoso, and Mr. Jose A. Terry, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Re- 
public, met together in the Chilean 
Ministry of Foreign Relations and 
have agreed to set forth in the fol- 
lowing convenfion'the various resolu- 
tions adopted with a view to limiting 
the naval armaments of the two re- 
publics, resolutions which have been 
made through the initiative and the 
good offices of the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty, represented in Chile 
by its Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Gerard A. 
Lowther, and in the Argéntine Repub- 
lic by its Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Sir W. A. C. 

Barrington: 
Article 1. In order to remove every 
source of anxiety the governments of: 


that beautiful house with its appear-| Chile and the Argentine Republic de- 


ance of peace. 


sist from acquiring the war vessels 


I thought of the line: “they dreamed|they have in course of construction 
not of a passing home who thus could | and from making fresh acquisitions. 


build,” and the old houses seemed to 
echo the words as I turned away 
toward North Street. At the end of 
it is the massive church building 
known as the four-post-bed on account 
of the four towers rising one at each 
corner. These towers were said to be 
a necessity for the steadying of the 
structuré, which was built on the 


‘as pioneers of an olden time—in q | marshy jand reclaimed from the river. 


| 


j 
' 


On! 


f 


; 
t 


Now;t 


. 
‘ 


Curtous how a moving blot will at- | hawks 
tract attention. The eye suddenly dis-| April greetings to us, 
tinguished that a long boat with masts | stumpage! 
topped with crow’s nests was moving | tempted green heron and rare hooded | beauty is lost even though bricks and 


|out into the stream. Slowly it slipped | warbler once will soon lie revealed to| mortar are,swept away and old ‘ie 
Te i 


sense vanguards of a horde that were 
now upon us. ) 
Six years ago the highway, half a| 


mile distant was not a confete, floor- | 
‘like road; six years ago the site of |@ 


yonder farm over the hills 
only butternuts, cow parsnips and 
goldenrod; six years since, and 
where that big upstanding white house 
fowls at us over the knolls to the 
left was a rich hepatica and violet 
thicket, seamed by a shaded lisping 
brook. Now there is a billboard or 
two on the aforesaid concrete highway 
this week made visible by the falling 
of leaves. 
score. | 
faint whine of a steam-driven saw | 
which has just started upon the unbe-| 
lievable job of cutting off the two- 
mile-wide woodjot beyond the _ bill- 
boards! Incredible to realize that a 
twelvemonth from now those woods, 
where in the old days of our ad- 
vent barred owls nested and hooted 
throatily at night, will be only real 


grew 


yearly the 
have floated 


where 
and 
will soon be} 
That the seclusion which | 


|'away from the others with which it.| the summer sun—the first step toward 


had stood. Two or threé 
the strip of water. 
ceased. 
the sky was -filtered 


basket-like blots aloft. .. 


| lights| “improvement of the 
twinkled about it and it moved across | feelings as are ours now as we sit on | of the ages and all the good there ever | 
Suddenly motion | our veranda in silent sinking-hearted | was in them we retain. 


land!” Such | 


The last fading blue gray of | contemplation, must have been those} 
through those’ of the pioneer in all places and ages, | 
. Then the | when the main army caught up to. 


/movement commenced again, the grad-,| them. Ten years more, why, a golf. 


ual swinging about in 
sw 


bo 


,open sea and the great gray boat 
| rested once again, quiet for a moment. 
| Suddenly a strange hush -fell over 
the -water front. It was as if some 
| proclamation had been 
|manding a momentary silence. 


eep that made streaks of satin rib-,try estates, 
_bon across the face of the water, the; garages; a score of dwellings; elec- | 
‘circles which widened and widened. ' tric lighting; shops; a super-sophisti-|%: — 
The | The nose of the warship turned to thé ‘cated hotel!—these are not remote| 


| 
| 


} 


' 


issued com-'| 
The 


a graceful! course here; a dozen furbished coun- | 


a sprinkling of busy. 


now, not fanciful, but probable! | 
And we, we are bound to look at. 
a 
the coming of a second pioneer the) 
first ceases to be. 
All these changes we forsee here! 


} 
| 
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CHOPIN 


Polish ccmposer. 


Sherman 


i 


| 
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PADEREWSKI 
and the SDUO-ART 


REDERIC Francois CuHopin, 1809-1849, famous French- 
"A suggestion: 
Paderewski play, Chopin's “Polonaise in A Major” on the 
marvelous Duo-Art reproducing piano—the piano that ‘gives 
recitals by the mgsters, right in your. own home. 
always cordially welcome to come in and hear the Duo-Aart. 


CALIFORNIA—San Feathinne: Oakland, Sacramento, 


Stockton, Fresno, San Jose, and elsewhere. 
OREGON—Portland. 
WASHINGTON—Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle. 


Come in and hear 


TYou are 


ay & Co. 


ll these incomings as invasion. With} 


About half-way up the street I came 
to what I was looking for. Between 
two spick and span houses of delight- 
ful old-fashioned character there was 
door with an iron grating over it of 
bold design. But the house had no 
frontage, merely a door. Here, as I 
knew, was a relic of the London of 


George “the Third, and the separation | 


of the American colonies. Up to a 
month ago, when the door was opened 
you found yourself in a little alley- 
way, shut in on either hand and above 
by the adjoining houses. Having trav- 


|ersed the alley one came to a delight- 
Next year there will be 5 ful old court with a fig tree bearing 
As we sit here. comes the!ripe figs and a vine laden with fruit. 


For the last six or seven years it was 
occupied by a woman who had col- 
lected exquisite furnishings of the 
proper period. It was full of unex- 
pected attractions such as window al- 
coves and little arches, while an 
underground passage led to West- 
minster Abbey. This Georgian sur- 


Both governments agree, moreover, 
to reduce their respective. fleets, for 
which purpose they will continue to 
negotiate until they arrive at an 
agreement productive of a discreet 
equipoise of their respective naval 
forces. 

This reduction must be made within 
12 months from the dates of the pres- 
ent agreement. 

Art. 2. The two governments bind 


{themselves not to increase their naval 


| 


armaments, without previous notifica- 
tions of 18 months, during a period 
of five years. This clause does not 
affect the fortification of coasts and 
ports, and either government may ac- 
quire any floating machinery for their 
particular defense, such as subma- 
rines, etc. 

Art. 3. The. sales to which this 
agreement may give rise shall not be 
made to any country having questions 
pending with either of the contracting 
parties. 

Art. 4. With a view to facilitating 
the transfer of pending contracts, both 
governments bind themselves to ex- 


_tend for two months the term stipu- 


i 
' 


lated for the delivery of their re- 
spective vessels in construction, for 
which purpose they will give the nec- 
essary instructions on signing the 
present agreement. 

Art. 5. The ratification of the pres- 


vival was a small remaining portion of | ont agreement shall be exchanged 


George the Third ultimately lost. 


Lost! Not lost any more than 


make way for palatial buildings. 
are not desultory passers-by but heirs 


As I passed through Dean’s Yard 
again, two little boys were kicking a 
football about under trees already 
taking on their autumn colors, and 
Victoria Street was flooded with sun- 
shine. 


' 
' 


| 


' 
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} 
' 
; 
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| 
| 


estate—building lots! That over there| Lord North’s house, the beautiful within 60 days from date, and the ex- 
red-shouldered | house where he doubtless planned how | change shall take place in Santiago. 
screamed | best to save the American colonies that | 


In witness whereof the undersigned 
sign and seal in duplicate the present 
convention in the city of Santiago, the 
28th of May, 1902. J. A. Terry, J. F. 
Vergara Donoso. 
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Real Furs Made Properly | 
Wil enable you to 
SAY IT WITH FURS 
and say it right at 
EDWARD I. MARTIN'S 
33 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Phone Beach 308 
Established 1898. Entire 3rd. floor 


ee 
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GUARANTEE 

We guarantee all\ Betty Jeane 
fruits to be equal or better 
in every respect to the best 
that you have ever purchased, 
and with cheerfully refund 
your money without question 
if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


i 
1 


upon request. Absolutely fresh pack. 


Retail Shop at Los Altos. 


Packer to Consumer 
FOR YOURSELF OR 


No GIFT remembered with greater appreciation than 


© “Very Best” 


California Fruits 


Preserved, dried and spiced 


The big, plump and tasty fruits you’d select 
tf you strolled through California orchards 


Purchased exclusively by thousands of the wealthiest and most prominent 
families, whose repeat orders are regular. 

“The. Christian Science Monitor 

$10. delivered to any address in U. S. A. ex- 


press prepaid 
1 five pound box dried fruit 


1 small can yellow cling peaches 


Send check or money order—Shipment made day order is received. 


I 


Not sold at stores—except by Fred Harvey 


BETTY JEANE, Inc., Los Altos, Santa Clara County, 
CALIFORNIA 


s 


A-FRIEND 


assortinenf, 
or $8 express collect. 


und bex stuffed prunes 
nm assorted preserves, jellies, and orange 
blossom honey 
small can green gage plums 


large can whole peeled apricots 


can asparagus tips 
two pound glass, whole spiced apricots 
Descriptive booklet 


Jave never had request for money back. 
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IILEAN RAILROAD ZONING REGULATION [2% :simoly 23, extension ot, tn 


Sel rE) BE EPECTRIFI balidings inthe commonn interest” The 
O BE ELECTRIFIED FUNDAMENTAL NEED |:oce's 
Equitable, Progresiv and Con 


code would continue to apply to least 
structive Plan Advanced by 


STATE “BLUE SKY” : 
LAW EFFECTIVE. 
reg ee ghee lee 
‘| Republic Awards . ract for pte : 
Work for the Zone Between 
Planning Board of Cambridge 
for Approval of City Council 


iteund the engines, while descending 
grades, will generate current Which will 
be returned to the trolley and thus 
made available for the use of other 
locomoti-es ascending grades or which 
May be returned to the lines of the 
power company, thus reducing the 
amount of power required by the sys- 
tem as a whole. ea 

The equipment which is to be fur- 
nished for the accompMshment of this 
undertaking includes 39 locomotives 
having/a total capacity of 58,500 horse- 
power and five sub-stations with trans- 
formers and motor generators with a 
total station rating of 20,000 kilowatts. 


FIGURES OF RAILROAD . 
EXECUTIVES DENIED 
BY MEN’S ECONOMIST 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Railroad wage figures supplied by 
railroad executives to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Rail- 
road Labor Board were branded as 
“statistical fallacies” by Frank J. 
Warne,. economist for the railroad 
brotherhoods in a further discussion 
on Saturday of railroad questions be-; presented to the City Council. 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce; It is pointed out that the term 
Committee. He charged that the rail- “zoning” signifies such regulation of 
road data was intended to show a/the height, area and use of buildings 
higher average wage than any em-/as will protect each occupant from 
ployees received. ; impairment of his just living condi- 

The railroad heads, Mr. Warne as-/tions. HK will also “make toward pro- 
serted, made the higher wage show-/| tection for the city of values already 
ing by including in the wage figures| established or to be created.” 
the salaries of highly paid executives “Proper ptotection of the owner in 
and general officers. He cited ae one /| these, respects,” the plannigg board 
instance the grouping of an official} points out in a general explanation 
with a salary of $100,000 a year with|of its aims, “enhances the value of 
67 ‘employes whose annual pay aver-!his land and conserves the value of 
aged about $1500. The witness addedjhis building. Owners cannot have 
the ability of the executives to suc-/such protection for themselves with- 
cessfully manipulate the figures had/out conceding the like protection to 
resulted in tremendous increases in| their*neighbors. Appropriate regula- 
the salaries of general. officers with a/|tion demands, such rules that no par- 
consequent showing of increases ini cel of land in. the city can be. used 
the payrolls bf the corporations and!in such fashion that all similar land 
a higher general average. could not be improved‘ with buildings 

Mr. Warne stated as proof of his|of like kind without disadvantage to 
assertions, that there had been an/each and all of them. This is only 
increase of $39,000,000.in the annual;common fairness, corporate equality, 
pay of general and division officers in| and true democracy. 


the last five years while the number Business Tanienees 
of these officers increased only from ji 

17,000 to 22,000. The effect of this, he| “In every city there is a tendency 
added, was to show an increase in for business and industries of like 
annual wages to the extent of $39,- kind to group themselves together. 
000.000. 7 This is for their own good. If ae 
' |manufacturing industry is intruded) 


is most appro accord res-} ¢--: *'s 

: ent sheen The Fetretions ae First re Under Massachu- 

owever, retroactive, but any changes set Pa : 

Valparaiso and Santiago, a in the buildings previously erected! vag vege so a, 

Distanc f 116 Miles must be for the better. romise o uDlic Frotection 

aha The particular zoning plan proposed Contained i nas 
: 7 ; for Cambridge is divided into “use dis- : mine Law 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor tricts” and ““Dulk districts.” In the 
SANTIAGO; Chile—Chile has 4de- first catégory there would be~three 

cided to electrify the railroad from 
Santiago and .Valparaiso and after 
jan investigation of the. electric 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monkor 


| BOSTON, Massachusetts — Distinct 
proof that the Massachusetts “blue 
sky" law will perform its function of 
public protection in fully as efficient 
manner as was promised, is seen in 
the first decision under the law in 
which the Department of Public 
Utilities holds that sale of securities 
by the American Product Sales 
Company would be likely to’ re- 
sult in fraud. It is felt that the 
first case demonstrates the value 
of the right given the , commis- 
sion to investigate companies before 
granting them license to operate in 
the securities market. 

Under the regulations of the Jaw, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — Pro- 
ceeding on the basis of existing eon- 
ditions, improving some sections, sav- 
ing others and protecting still others 
at the beginning of their development, 
zoning, properly conceived and car- 
ried out, constitutes not only a definite 
recognition of equality in ownership 
but an important protection of taxa- 
ble values. This, ambng other points, 
is laid down as fundamental to 
municipal zonimge operations by the 
Cambridge Planning Board in an- 
nouncing a series of hearings begin- 
ning tonight on «a program to be 


| progressively restricted districts 
Axnown as “unrestricted, business and 
residence,” including the industrial 
sections and contiguous areas into 
which expansion will naturally tend. 
Heavy industries and large industrial 
buildings would be excluded from the 
bifsiness districts; stores would be ex- 
cluded from residence districts when 
it appears that a sufficient number of 
them have been opened. The bulk 
districts are concerned with the tech- 
nical details of size and areas of 
building construction. 


SPANISH INNS OF 
KING’S WAY RENEWED 


Special te The Christian Science Monitor | brokers and salesmen of securities 
from its Pacific Coast News Office ‘are required to register and be 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — One! licensed, and cognizance is taken of 
of the oldest taverns along El Camino the vic ge = applicant, The Com- 
, monwealth also requires information 
Real, the ancient king's highway of with regard to all securities hendled 
the Spaniards in the early days of Cali-| py the concerns, with the exception 
fornia, issbeing revived, rebuilt, and is | of certain unquestionable, and there- 
to be reopened as a roadside hotel for ' fore exempt, classes. 
motorists. It is about three miles; By the law the Public Utilities Com- 
south of Colma, and 12 miles from San | Mission is given power to take steps, 
Francisco. The aged adobe brick and | to prevent the sale of securities which 
plaster building still stands in a fairly | it deems fraudulent. It is under this 
good state of preservation, one part of | authority that the commission has 
it being occupied by a small restau-| acted in arriving at its first decision, 
rant: The structure is to be rebuilt | and the evidence in the case has been 
into the same form and size it had in| turned over to J. Weston Allen, At- 
the days when the supposedly haughty | tormey-General, in compliance with 
Dons drove and rode north and south! *he terms of the act. The law pro- 
on the King’s Highway, which ex-/ Vides, then, that the Attorney-General 
tended from Tia Juana, in Lower Cali-| Shall forthwith, if in his opinion the 


fornia, then, as now, the property of facts warrant, file a petition in the 
Mexico, nearly to what is now the, 5UPreme Judicial Court praying for 
Oregon ‘boundary. an order restraining or enjoining the 


At least three other of these old way- | *Urther sale of said security.” | 
side inns are to be reconstructed, be-| The commission, in its finding, re- 
tween San Francisco and San Diego, | P°T'S that notices of intention to offer 
and it is believed that the Landmarks | fF sale securities of the American 
Club and the California Automobile | Products Sales Company were filed on 


j ' . . . 
oct nade Nipar gad edi aes smegnannty eg re a business or residential neigh-| Association will be able to influence |‘W° dates in October. Examination 
|of the information given, however, 


these salaries of officials are not prop- | | 
| l of all | the proposed reconstruction of others. 
erly a part of the railway wage prob- | borhood, it impairs. the value ‘El Camino Real is now a wide paved ‘convinced the commission that the data 
} 'was not adequate. The commission, 


! ty. There has! 

lem and demanded that they be, t-e surrounding proper re 
iia way, but it follo 

eliminated from wage statistics. ‘been annually in the United States a | 21g y ws exactly the | theswiines -séanented the officers of the 

bits Sie BR, corporation in question tu furnish ad- 


‘greater destruction of the value of/ route taken by the Spanish population | 
'buildings by the failure to protect | of California more than three-quarters | Attines® tnliebmation te order to enable 
the official body “to ascertain whether 


FIVE FORMER ILLINOIS eoren from the improper use of neigh- | of a century ago, in their travels up| 
the sale of such securities would be 


railroad systems. of several countries 
has awarded the contract to an Amer- 
ican firm and the work -will be done 
along the line of the latest improved 
American methods. 
| It is calculated that about $10,000,- 
000--will be used in furnishing equip- 
ment, plant, etc., and when finished 
the electrified line is expected to serve 
as a model of its kind. ~- 

It has been recognized for several 
years that in the electrification of the 
first zone of the State Railways of 
Chile a big saving in operating ex- 
penses could made, at the same 
time increasing the traffic-carrying 
capacity and providing a general im- 
provement in operating conditions. 

The contract was awarded to the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, and 
the policy of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in approaching this undertaking 
was unique in South American gov- 
crnment work. In the ijatter part of 
1920 the company sent an electrifica- | 
tion engineer toe Chile to gather pre- 
liminary information. After a brief 
survey of the system he returned to 
America and preliminary designing 
of equipment and system apparatus 
was begun. Not willing, however; to 
stand upon the results of calculations 
made at long range the company dis- 
patched to Chile, early in May, a party 
of four engineers, two from the West- 
inghouse Company and two inde- 
pendent engineers of extensive ex- 
perience in the construction and 
opegation of steam railway electrifi- 
cations. ee 

These engineers were Mr. R. 
Beeuwkes, electrical engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road; Mr. L. S. Boggs of the firm of 
Gibb & Hill, and Messrs. D. C. Hersh- 
berger and R. L.. McLellan of the 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Company. Upon their arrival in Chile 
they opened an office with a staff of 
engineers, draftsmen and stenogra- 
phers and entered actively upon the 
task of laying out a system fitted to 
the operating conditions as actually 
observed at first hand. This plan was 
soon found to be of great merit, as it 
made possible the accurate observa- 
tion of operating conditions as well 
as the estimation of construction con- 
ditions ‘and costs. The proposal, as 
presented to the state railways, in- 
cluded a complete design of the entire 
system, including details of buildings, 
distributing system, sub-stations, con- 
trol equipment, amd locomotives. Also 
there ‘we presented a complete 


omclals. a province agents 
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Proposals Are Being Made, It Is 
Understoood, by Reparations 
Commission That Payments to 
Allies Should Be Postponed 


Special cable to The) Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—From the 
most authoritative source the corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
heed Monitor learns that recommendations 
ee are being made as a result of the visit 

of the Reparations Commission to 
Berlin that a moratorium should be 
granted to Germany in respect of the 
payment due to the Allies. This 
moratorium would be for an initial 
period of two years, but would be re- 
newable if the attached conditions 
were fulfilled. . 

Matters have proceeded so far that 
it is highly improbable that the Brit- 
ish Government will not adopt this 
plan. It is hoped that the Frenci will 
agree, but it is pointed out that 
unanimity is not strictly necessary for 
postponement of the instalments due 
before 1926, provided that the post- 
ponement is not beyond the end of 
1930. The text of the treaty is formal 
on this point. A majority vote, it is 
now contended, will suffice to secure 
a moratorium. 

The general feeling in authorized 
cireles is that France will consent 
provided the January crisis can be 
overcome, for it is becoming manifest 
that Germany is absolutely unable to 
pay under the schedule of payments 
of May last. The correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor is in a 
position to affirm emphatically that 
this is the opinion of the most im- 
portant sections of the reparations 
commission. “ 

There is some slight difference of 
opinion between the British and 
French representatives concerning the 
ability to pay in January, but the 
British are prepared to refrain from 
pressing their views in the hope that 
some intervention in the form of a 
foreign loan or an internal loan agreed 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 28S block may easily y ‘there plunging into aia het tg | Neither the information nor any ex- 
| and passing through Los Angeles, |! planation was forthcoming. 
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on consideration of the 


: impair hundreds of thou- 
state treasurers, including Gov. Len | block may | asserts 
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organization work began 
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and took second place in 
both growers and elevator 


ly. Seven farmer ele- 
Nebraska will pass the 200 


Nebraska represent 13,500,- | 
of marketable grain, and 
elevators have a 


to by industrialists and financiers will 
enable the German Government to 
meet its immediate obligations. After- 
ward it is believed that a moratorium 
will not be denied. 

The conditions would be that Ger- 
man finances must be improved, that a 
proper budget be prepared, that taxa- 
tion be raised, that the printing of 
pape money cease or at least is kept 
within bounds, and that the Reichs- 
bank should act independently as a 
check upon the government. If Ger- 
many does these’ essential things, 
Britain will help to save her from 
bankruptcy by the strong advocacy of 
& moratorium. 

As France would continue to enjoy 
the benefits of the Loucheur-Rathenau 
aceord respecting’ payment in kind, 
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NE FEUD 
ON REVOLT 


S AIRES, Argentina—With 
its leading politicians and 
in jail and with the streets 


of the province of the 
is the scene of an old- 
feud, reminiscent of the 

history of Argentina 


r ahve The feud, which 
boiling or several months 
1e two factions, was respon- 


Jones was leader of the 


lombo, president of the 
| Supreme Court, who as- 
_ provincial goverrorship. 
‘was fired on by the’ as- 
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,and as Belgium’s priority will soon 
be practically covered, England would 
be the only loser.. That it to say 
she would be a theoretical loser, but 
in reality would gain by the consolida- 
tion of Europe. Otlerwise financial 
ruin and social anarchy are inevitable. 

The darkest spot-in the picture is 
the January crisis. The view of a 
section of the Reparations Commission 
is that the occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley would be exceedingly bad busi- 
ness. If the Allies permit Germany 
to retain the coal, they will gain noth- 
ing though incurring heavy costs. If 
they seize the German coal, they will 
bring German industry everywhere to 
a standstill and reduce the country to 
misery ahd’ confusion. Thus strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to arrive 
at a general understanding. 


‘HARVARD AUTHORITY UPHELD 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Although 
it is held that Harvard University has 
no. statutory authority to confer aca- 
demic degrees, the issue having been 
raised when the Secretary of State 
found that hisgmecords failed to show 
any statytory authority to issue a 
certificate, the Attorney-General finds 
that°ag Harvarc was conferring de- 
grees before Massachusetts adopted a 
constitution in 1780, the constitutional 
provision which gave Harvard the au- 
t’ ority to “hold, use, exercise and en- 
joy, all the powers. authorities, rights, 
liberties, immunities and franchises” 
which they then held, authorized the 
president and fellows to confer all 
academic degrees. 
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2161 Center St., 


Berkeley, California 


power-load curves, and calculations | andrew Russell, E. E. Mitchell and u 
of the time requ_red for runs and the | William Ryan Jr. are the additional ; tricts. The proposal would apply 
total amount of power necessary. ‘ ' treasurers named. /regulations, protecting each part of 


The system to be electrified com-| (Charges against the latter three are /t+ community from uses of buildings 
‘injurious to the neighborhood. 


prises what is known as the first zone | based on estimates of the amount of |; a 
of the Chilean State Railways, extend- | interest they should have received if; Would be attained by establishing 
ing from Va!paraiso to Santiago, 4) the funds trusted to them, according 
distance of 116 miles with a maximum ‘to the record of their monthly bal- 


grade of 2.25 per Cent. 


‘districts, and preserving “light, air and 


a and rd - pata to — us id total of $266,809 Mitchell “for| lot may not be built. 

nearly reached its capacity for | $33,778, and Ryan for $119,027. aps. at os 

handling traffic with the present; )iffering entirely from these are, Bulk" Regulations : 
equipment. Furthermore, this is an/the actions against Small and Ster-| Such “bulk district” regulation has 
extremely important bit of railroad, as jing In their cases detailed allega-| been permissible in the State for some 


to improve operation materially, aS/ indictments returned by the Sanga- “police power,” with the confirmation 
well as greatly enhance the pleasure mon County grand jury. They are|of the Supreme Court of the United 
and comfort of travel. , | billed for $1,000,000 each fm interest | States. Massachusetts has adopted a 

The electrification includes the use| aijeged to be due the State. constitutional amendment giving the 
of power furnished by several hydro-;| ~ ~ yeneral court “power to limit build- 
electric ‘power plants in the mountains | HOWAT ORDER FINAL ings according to their use or con- 
back of Santiago. This power is to be; LiopspyRGH. Kansas—The final|Sstruction to specified districts of 

‘order expelling Alexander Howat and’! cit 


transmitted, at 110,000 volts to sub- tes and towns.” 
stations where it will be reduced toy. his’ followers from the miners’| In the instance of Cambridge the 


44,000 volts, and thence transmitted to 
the railway sub-stations, where it will 
be converted to direct current at 3000 
volts, and delivered to the trolley for 
the use of electric locomotives. 

The locomotive equipment will com- 


international organization, was issued 


by the international on Saturday. Zoning will, there- 


its building code. 


prise four classes of engines: high- 
speed express passenger locomotives | 
for the through passenger service, local | 
passenger focomotives for the subur- | 
ban and short-haul passenger traffic, | 
through freight locomtives and switch- | 
ers. These locomotives all employ 
1500 volt motors, arranged with two | 
motors connected permanently in se- | 
fies. The express passenger and 
through freight locomotives are | 
ranged for regeneration. By this | 
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Early 
Holiday Shopping 


For the customer, quite as much as for the 
merchant, there is advantage in shopping 
before the holiday rush which now begins 
early in December. The stocks are more 
complete. There is better opportunity for 
judicious selection. The fear of late delivery 
is removed. : 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


| “The Ladies’Shop” 


And besides these reasons of self interest 


there is on the part of our customers a 


> 


Printing 


desire to co-operate with the personnel of 
| the store at this season. Of this desire we 
| have had repeated proof. Its continuance 
| . 48, we know, voluntary, not a matter for 
| ‘our prompting. 
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're-idential, business and unrestricted | 


This particu-| ances on hand, had been deposited | freedom” by setting aside bulk dis- 
lar section of the railway is by far the | according to the law of 1908. Russell, | tricts within which tall buildings and | 
busiest portion of the Chilean State! who served two terms, is attached for | those coverng a large part of the) 


it connects the principal port of Chile| tions are made as to the methods | time, the board points out. Elsewhere 
with the metropolis and capital of the! anq circumstances of their alleged | the reasonable application of zoning | 
republic. Its electrification is expected | conspiracy which led to the criminal | has been held a reasonable use of the | 


union for refusal to obey orders of the; Planning Board explains that the city 
already has an excellent foundation in 


‘in accordance with the time change COAL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


recently voted by the people, making Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Eastern Time standard for Toledo. Co-| BOSTON, Massachusetts — There 
incident with the change, efforts are| was four times as much anthracite on 
being made by council and local civic! hand in Massachusetts on November 
_ bodies to have the Interstate Com- | 1 as there was on the same date last 
_merce Commission place Toledo in the! year, according to Eugene C. Hult- 
Eastern Time Zone for the conven-! man, the state fuel administrator. In 
Rail-/ the seven months preceding Novem- 
ber 1, the deliveries were 27,590 tions 
less than in the same period last 
year. 


‘ience of the traveling public. 
'roads and interurban lines running’ 
into Toledo now operate on Central. 
Time schedules. 


HERE is a dignity about French Ivory Toiletware that 
is completely capivating. Day after day, year in and 
year out, it 1s a source of constant pleasure as well as 


usefulness. We sell Toiletware in complete sets or single 


pleces—easy to match at any time. 


| Heavy Sterling Silver Toilet Sets in plain, hand en- 
graved or hammered designs, either bright, Butler or French 
grey finish or Platinum finish. Price, 3-piece sets, $30.00, 
$35, $37, $40 and up. 


| Three-piece Parisian Ivory Sets, 


| $11.00 to $75.00. 
| Enamel Top, Crystal Perfume Bottles. Price $4:00 up. 


either plain or decorated. Price 


Cream Jars, Puff Boxes, Nail Buffs, Files, etc., to match all patterns 
in Silver, Ivory or Enamel goods. 
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 curiously,;one of the island 
wal ¥ an imménse 
ri Nerd war and in conse- 


oon te cranes of better 
hat of the coarser of 


t transport during the 
1¢ same time the clamor 


full of idle men the agencies could not 
send out enough to supply the demand. 

Some of the idlers admit that they 
will stay away from farm work’ re- 
gardless of the wages offered, and 
that they ._prefer to remain in the 
city where there is a prospect of free 
food at the soup kitchens, and some 
free lodging. . 


COUNCIL TO HELP IDLE. 
URGES SIX-HOUR DAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The estab- 
lishment of a six-hour day in indus- 
try, government compensation for the 
unemployed, abolition of private em- 


e ployment bureaux and substitution of 


. government agencies working in co- 


on with trades unions, also 


is recognition of and trade with Soviet 


. som of by the Unemployment: Council 


Russia .were among measures de- 


| manded of the United States Govern- 


ment in the. resolutions adopted Sat- 


Demands were formulated 
satknisk state and niunicipal -govern- 
ments* and free meals promised the 
maseeeiored, also the opening of Labor 
vhalls as places. . 

ie 6 disapproved part time 
work as an’ aggravation rather than 
a » i AB and urged the immediate 
enactment of legislation making the 
six-hour working day legal without 


on 


j reduction of wages and with drastic 


limitation of overtime. The council 

so voted to urge speeding up by 

e government of public work in 
order that thousands now unemployed 
‘might have work but at. union rates 
of pay. It was also urged that incomes 
above $3000 a year is aaa to help 
the unemployed. 
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-In the farthest north of Portugal, 


ory 4 over the line of demarcation pe- | 


| but it must be Mino if you Walk across 


tween that pleasant but not at present 
‘very. tine hye land and Spain, the river 
Minho (so it is spélled in Portugal, 
aioe ‘moth, . 


the _slow-flowihg, 


Across‘the Miro lay Tuy 
tranquil, deep, and: perhaps 300 or 400 
yards across, is a little part of Europe 
that holds a peculiar interest now. 

On one side is the ancient Por- 
tuguese fortress of Valenca-do-Minho, 
and facing it, just opposite, on the 
other side of the stream, is Tuy in 
Spain, likewise an ancient fortress. 
They have frowned in opposition 
through many centuries, and to this 
day there is to be found in Valenca a 
very old gun with the legend upon it, 
“Beware, if I fire!” | 

But in the last few hundred years 
at any rate there hag been less fight- 
ing than pretending in these parts. 
They are now largely contént with 
the glory of their past—glory truly 
indeed if traditions were more val- 
uable than tissue paper, for Tuy is 
said to owe its origin to Diomedes, 
son of Tydeus and Deipyle, who for 
his own brave part fought against 
Hector and Agneas, went to Troy with 
a fleet of 80 ships and was held as 
next to. Achilles himself for bravery 
in the Greek army. How he came 
hither is not explained, though it is 
related how in later years he wan- 
dered much. But even so the connec- 
tion between them and the colleagues 
of Achilles is not clear to those who, 
in considering Tuy and Valenca at 
this moment, are chiefly concerned 
with royalist plottings and republican 
anxieties. 

A matter of 1200 years back Witiza, 
the eminent Gothic king, was attracted 
to the place and established his resi- 
dence and his court there, but soon 
aiter. came' the Moors, who destroyei 
it. The Spaniards regained it a few 


years later, and/in the tenth century ic 


was rebuilt. Since then Tuy, with its 
two or three thousand people, has led 
a more peaceful life, and has produced 


citizens who have achieved fame in the 


‘arts. There is a certain boldness and 
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:| CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Cruises de Luxe 


S To THE WEST INDIES, PANAMA. 
SOUTH AMERICA and WINDWARD ISLANDS 


by the splendid oif-burning steamship 
EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
PALATIAL STEAMER TO THE TROPICS | 
1 No cinders : 
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NWO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


Department. 


conceit about it, tor the city, with ‘the 
old cathedral af the top of it, seems to 
rise above the northern bank of the 
‘river in triangular form, and would 
temp be. a good mark for that Val-’ 
gun if ever it were shot. — 

ery different is the bearing of Val- 
enca on the other side, for it ap | 
to hide itself most remarkably. le 
Tuy in its-own way affects a slight 
modernism, Valencg with peculiar 
thorgatiness and oetysces insists on, 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘ 


| retirement, brooding on its past. Such 
is precisely the impression given, and 
the contrast betwéen the Spanish and 
Fortuguese sections of this frontier 
duality is striking. ) 

Tuy enjoys a main street which it 
seéks to embellish as occasion per- 
mits. La Corredera is the name, there 
are a few shops in it, with a-neat row 
of trees along the middle and seats 
in their shade. It is not much of a 
main street, but it will progress. The 
guide books written a few years ago 
—and .none since—will inform you 
blandly that there is no hotel in Tuy, 
but this is a sad neglect, for in La 
Corredera there is what is naméd the 
Hotel Moderno—and the name is 
something. Despite the title shown 
outside, the true hotel needs discovery, 
for it is situated only in the upper 
part of the building, the lower parts 
being a military club. Again on walls 
in this street and elsewhera, indica- 
tive further of .he progressive ambi- 
tion of Tuy, the youth of the ‘place 
have inscribed words of flerce com- 
plaint that the local authorities have 
not provided them with a football 
ground. 

Tuy’s cunciihetlotn with the rest of 
Spain consists of a motor omnibus 
which runs to Guillarey; a 50 centi- 
mos’ journey in this vehicle-or .75 
centimos in the better “berlina’”: seats 
in front—over a shaking road brings 
the voyager to Guillarey whence he 
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“a Portland representative will . 
find the United States National 
equal in size and service to all 
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that , 


|a group of officers, assurin 
| truly that-of all delightful Portugal 


and returns to anywhere. - 
But how different is Valenca-do- 
Minho. from the prog viem of’ its 
old rival over the river! sing right 
through Tuy to the other side, 
reaches: the bank of the stream, and 
there beholds. one of the foremost en- 
gineering achievements of this region, 
‘a quite impressive double-decker in- 
ternational bridge, through the lower 
portion of which.one walks as through | the 
a tube with latticed sides. from Spain 
to Portugal, a saunter of five minutes, 
Passports at the Spanish. e and 
passports at the other, and there 
should’ be special visas too, even 
though you do assure the guards that 


‘five minutes of. Portugal! will for the}. 


present be .enough. But they are 
pleasant’ people in these parts, and 
if you appear neither anarchist nor 
monarchist p’otter, they may permit, 
you to advance inland from the Portu-’ 
guese end of the bridge in search of 
Vaienca. if you leave the passport with 
them until you return. They khow 
that you. cannot go far without .it. 
So, pleased and joyful, he who was 
a few minutes ago the guest of Spain, 
now eagerly treads the soil of Portu- 


-dgan in quest of Valenca-do-Minho, 


tt is at length discovered not far 
from ‘the international bridge, and is 


and is so completely walled round and 
so. set back from its own edges, that 
it fs quite unperceived’ and even un- 
suspected from outside, ‘There are 
the walls, old and neglected, and they 
look as though they might be just old 
walls and naught besides. Only at 
two or three places are there fine old 
gateways, with crowns and armorial 
bearings surmounting. Walls and 
gates still. serve théir ancient pur- 
| poses, Within, there is a very ancient 
little city all complete, even to the 
beggars who immediately make plea 
to the stranger who thus comes within 
the gates. There is a little main 
street, again a municipal hall, with 
placards pasted about it indicating 
the usual ferocity of municipal] poli- 
tics, and there is a longer and nar- 
rower street, going by the name of, 
Rua Mouzty. | Valenca is a poor place, 
it exists hecause it must do so at the 
frontier and because it nearly always 
did, but it is no place for- persons of ° 
luxury or those who would scale 
financial or social heights. That you 
feel in wandering about, and then how 
shagply a note of the curious and hu- 


- man is struck when it is observed that 


in ‘the Rua Mouzin and elsewhere the 
most prominent little shops are the 
jewelers! 

Within its walls Valenca seems to 
live, and be as if it were back in the 
middle ages. The stranger who ven- 
tures within, the fortress is regarded 
with curiosity. What can his business 
'be? He makes haste to salute the 
‘military who are everywhere in evi- 
dence, to pass a pleasant word with 
them and 


this is one of the most grateful dis- 
coveries. There are quaint and quiet 
little - squares, with lichened. walls 
and ancient churches, and there are 
moats and fortifications. From a 
parapet one looks upon the panorama 
of the Minho, with Tuy over there, 
she whom we have warned in case we 
here of Valenca should ever shoot! 
But these are times when Valenca- 
do-Minha and Tuy are in some state 
of continual apprehension, prepared 
for great events the like of which they 
were made for, as some would say. 
The Portuguese royalist plotters, those 
who would overturn the republic, and 
who are not permitted to enter the 
country at present, are clustered in 
Tuy. Here they wait to spring; from 


2 ‘here 1 they do occasionally apring and 


ofe| ginning; thence to Oporto. re 
it should have happened just like that}. 


laid out very flat upon 4 lofty plateau, | 


rey 4 back again. And if a king comes 
to Portugal again, entering on the tide 


the royal standard for the first time 
‘again in Valenca. It-is a natural be- 
They say 


a little more than a year ago, but 
“the king” was too fearful... Yet even 
then there was the story that he had 
‘been rowed in his little boat across 

the river here to Valenca. Portugal 
is uneasy now, more than ever. It 
tollows that Tuy and Valenca are 
much on the alert. 


ZONING ACT DETERS 
‘OAKLAND BUILDING 


Present Method of Amending 
Ordinance From’ Time to 
Time Makes‘ Logical Zoning 
Impossible and Is © Unfair 


Special to The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND, California—-Upon the in- 
terpretation by the-California courts 
of the meaning of the words “apart- 
ment house” depends the‘future of the 
city-zoning ordinance recently adopted 
by the city council of Oakland. [If 
the higher courts of the State decide 
that an “apartment house” is a “com- 
mercial building,” or can be classified 
legally as such, then the zoning ordi- 
nance’ will fail in its intent, for either 
apartment houses will have to be ex- 
cluded from all residential districts, 
which is not the intent of the ordi- 
nance, or else all other “commercial 
buildings’ must be allowed in those. 
residential districts, if ‘apartment 
houses” are allowed there. 

Under: these conditions, Leon E. 
Gray,-city attorney, has ‘advised the 
| ae against taking any action at 
this timd on the establishment of the 


zoning ordinance; by suits against 
those alleged to have violated it. Mayor 
John H. Davie also communicated with 
the council, saying, in part: 

“The entire city should be carefully 
Surveyed and rezoned in. accordance 
with the natural development taking 
place in various parts of the city. The 
present method of amending the zon- 
ing ordinance from time to time, cre- 
ating a number of separate zones, 
makes a logical scheme of zoning an 
impossibility. Pending definite action; 
building permits for a certain class 
of buildings are being withheld, and 
people desiring to erect apartment 
dwellings are un&ble to proceed with 
their improvements. This is not fair 
to them, and has a deterrent effect on 
building work in the city. 

Immediate designation of a board of 
experts, headed by a competent munic- 
ipal engineer, to make a study of the 
entire city, with an analysis of trans- 
portation, industrial, residential, busi- 
ness buildings and other conditions 
was stiggested to the council by the 
Mayor, who added that, until such a 
survey is completed, and the courts 
have rendered their decision on the 
suits regarding zoning now in their 
hands, action on zoning ordinances 
should be deferred. This condition 
holds good in virtually all California 
cities, since all will be affected in the 
same degree by the decision of the 
courts. 


: ‘of insurrection, it is expected that he}: 
will come up the Minho here and raise 


[AMERICAN SHIPS 


LEAD AT PANAMA 


Vessels From the United States 
Surpassed Tonnage of Other 
Nations, With Britain Second 
and Japan and Norway Next 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ships of four nations carried 89 per 
cent of the approximately 11,600,000 
tons of cargo which moved through 
the Panama Canal during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921. 

American vessels led all others 
with a total of 5,163,000 tons, estab- 
lishing a new record by increasing 
the total tonnage of the previous — 
year by 615,885. 

British ships were second and sur- 
passed even the high mark of 1917, 
their last banner year. They reached 
a total of 3,738,250 tons. 

Japan and Norway took third and 
fourth places with 758,600 and 637,- 


~ 


'| $80 tons respectively. Norway dropped 


below its figures for 1918, but Japan 
exceeded her last high mark by 32,- 
279 tons. 


Commercial Trafic 


These unparalleled increases in com- 
merce moved through the water- 
way by the four nations are attributed 
by Gov. J. J. Morrow of the Panama 
Canal, in his annual report made 
public yesterday, to competition so 


keenly developed that it requires use 
of the quickest routes. 

“The most important trade route 
served by the canal,” the report adds, 
“was that betweén the east coast of 
the United States and the west coast 
of South America. Others of the 
principal routes were those from the 
east coast of the United States to the 
Far East and between the west coast 
of America and Europe.” 

Governor Morrow points to the 
double value of the canal to the 
United States. In addition to the 
quick service it gives American 
-Ships from coast to coast and in the’ 
world trade routes, there is, he said, 
a constantly increasing revenue 
which comes to the nation fram tolls 
collected. 


Gross Revenues 

“In terms of money the Panama 
Canal,” the report asserts, “had gross 
revenues of more than $27,000,000: in- 
creased investment additions, stock, 
and so forth, of $8,000,000 and gross 
operating expenses of $24,500,000.” 
The excess of revenues in the last 
fiscal year, the report shows, was 
$2,750,000 more than operating ex- 


penses, without allowing for interest 
on the capital cost of the waterway. 

Legislation to increase the revenue 
collected from tolls is asked by the 
Governor, who points. out that the 
present system is to assess tolls, on 
the basis of $1.20 a net ton according 
to Panama Canal measurement, “un- 
less this would result in a rate of 
more than $1.25-a net ton according 
to United States rules of measure- 
ment.” 

“Under this dual system tolls col- 
lected amounted to $11,276,889, which 
is $1,937,020 less than would have been 
collected if Panama Canal rulus only 
were used,” he adds. “Speedy enact- 
ment of a law establishing the single 
standard is urged.” 
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Necklaces in white, 


priced at...... 4s one 


young girl, 


Also plain, 


BesSolin 


Portland, Oregon. 


effective lengths. 


pl CT, 


se ot 
SEP amma 


OT NEL 


tints, our own direct importation 
from Florence; Italy, temptingly 


Real Seed Pearl 


Ropes in 16-inch lengths, 
very suitable for the 


25.00 to 60.00 


Carved Bone Beads 


graduated 
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Real Stone 


U 


16.75 


Semi-Precious Necklaces 
~ Real Italian Coral | 


. With alternatin 
beads, also in 


showing pink 


..6.75 to 25.00 | 


from, “ee 


Real Rose Coral 


graduated strings in 
18 and 20 inch 
lengths — solid gold 
clasps, 10.00 to 40.00 | 


Cut 


strings in 


ot 
. 


ses 


 -— 
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Real Whitby Jet: 


Re 


- Necklaces are having a decided vogue this season,’and real 
stone necklaces are the most effective of all. 
mond cuttings and bright colors in the following stones predominate: 
Lapis, agate, rose-quartz, topaz, cornelian. and turquoise-matrix; 
many chains have a crystal rondelle between each bead. 


nusual shapes, dia- 


g round and oval 


regular graduations, 


eaceectve £2230 to 50.00 


Real Amber 


Amber Necklaces 


with amber clasps, in 
graduated strings, all 
lengths, 15.00 to 55.00 


Real Ivory - 


Necklaces of plain graduated beads with 
hand-carved plaque. . 


J 


7.50 to 15.00 
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5 eoverne tin | OF THE WAR DEBTS 
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i -_ this respect in precisely the same 


. neither can Germany pay France. The 


vary | understood that when his journey to | 


sent | monetary depreciation which makes 


| aware that France's exterior debts in- 


| the truffi which has become axiomatic. 
ee “that such immense sums can only. 


| (whether directly’ or imdirectly) and 
| irpnsfarence, all states are rather en- 


|Ous interview was given by Réné 


~ The declaration of Mr. Viviani was 


“PROBLEM 


rench, Expetts Appreciate the; 
goeths Interdependence, E.co-|| 
nomically, of the Allies, . the 


, 


‘By special cortelipondént of The Christian 
Science . 


Mohitor 
PARIS, France—The attitude of 


France toward the problem of the. 
cancellation of debt, so far as it has 
been defined, should perhaps be made 
clear now that there is a possibility 
of the question being considered, if 
not at the Washington Conference, 
then in.connection with the, _— 
ton Conference. 

Economists are of course perfectly 


curred during the war and for the 
arposes of the war can never be re- 
paid. They are perfectly aware of 


be transferred in the shape of goods 


far from welcoming such a 


in setting up tariff barriers, 
recognize that allied debts are 


tion as German debts to the 
Nes. If France cannot pay En¢g-'| 
land, if England cannot pay America, 


problem.is a single one and cannot 
be dealt with unilaterally. 
But if European’ economists admit 
8, and if statesmen also admit it in 
rivate conversations, the time is not | 
yet politically ripe to face the facts 
with all their consequences. A curi- 


Viviani on his return from his last 
visit to America. He denounced all 
who spoke of cancellation of debts as 
playing the German game. . This 
means that the connection between 
the annulment of allied and ‘German 
debts is clearly seen and provokes 
some political alarm. Unfortunately 
Europe is still thinking in terms of 
politics and not in terms of eco- 
nomics. Europe holds tight to cer- 
tain economic impossibilities. It is a} 
strange situation. | ° 


Unemployment and Indebtedness 
4ll the more curious because it was 


Ame was originally planned his 
object was to sound opinion in the 
United States on this subject. Opin- 
ion at that time, according to reports 
which reach France, was definitely 
against all cancellation or at any rate 
would have attached many conditions 
to ‘cancellation such as reduction of 
war budgets. 

Since then, it is understood in Paris, 
there has been a distinct movement in 
the United States among business men 
and bankers—though perhaps not 
among the ‘general public—in favor 
of a comprehensive adjustment of 
financial relations. It is asserted here 
as a result of many American visits 
that economic thinkers in America 
are now inclined to connect up the un- 
employment in the States with the 
indebtedness and the consequent 


buying impossible in Europe. , 

In these changed circumstances 
there is beginning to manifest itself a 
disposition in France,jeven in- political 
circles, seriously to consider anéw the 
problem of interallied debts. It is 
unlikely that'France will of her own 
initiative bring forward a proposal 
which is at once delizate and danger- 
ous, but France is showing a genuine 
— in discussions of this ques- 


France does not want to be misun- 


ie 


and the Dail is thus 


Government, 


of the nation... 


only.” 
of creed or party, it goes on to say; 
the politics of litigants in their courts 
are ignored and “Unionists frequent!y 
secure judgments against Sinn Fein- 
ers.” 


. ‘to pay the Allie on January 
15. . If Germany succeeds in paying 


~ }this instdliment, which is. extremely 


doubtful, the. mark will be. so “badly 
| affected that the next installment will 
be beyond all hopes. ‘ Whether this is 
called bankruptcy or not, it is at any 
rate an inevitable default and. “2 ‘qecca 
down of the London 
It is only by facts and not 4 Tioosd 
that. tries learn. But it is now 
r that France is learning the les- 
n which she did not heed when the 
Versailles Treaty was drawh up and 


when, in the following years, she stil) 


cherished hopes of immense repara- 
tions. ily, France has an alter- 
native me In the Wikebaten ac- 


| cord, if it ever works, she may receive 


reparations in the shape of goods 
which will’ not interfere with her nor- 
mal industrial life. But the Wies- 
baden accor@ is limited in scope and 
cannot be applied to other countries. 
France, for instance, cannot pay 
America in goods. 

With a growing consciousness of 
the worthlessness of the bulk of her 
expectations on Germany, France is 
realizing the need of allied and asso- 
ciated conversation on the general 
subject of debts. A concrete example 
of the difficulty of adjusting the finan- 


4 cial relations by actual payments has 


been provided and this*example may 
serve on a greater scale. 

While it would be wrong to nfike 
dogmatic statements, the correspond- 
ent of.The Christian Science Monitor 
who keeps.in close touch with the de- 
velopments of this particular problem 
is convinced that there is now littie 
which prevents a more practical con- 
sideration of the financial position in 
the international domain. So far as 


‘France is conéerned, though she is 


disinclined herself to broach the sub- 
ject, she would welcome a candid dis- 


cussion of bene facte. 


SINN FEIN'S RELATION 
TO DAIL EIREANN 


By spécial correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monifor 
DUBLIN, Ireland — The statement 
that “Sinn Fein is essentially a polit- 
ical party and has no part in the gov- 


‘ernment of Ireland” would appear at. 


first sight to have emanated from 
Dublin Castle rather than from Dail 
Eireann, which furthermore plts the 
Sinn Fein organization in its place by 
saying that it “has neither executive 
nor administrative authority,” -.and 
that the government of Ireland is en- 


tirely in the hands of Dail Ejreann, 
‘the Nationa] Parliament and -Govern- 


ment, independent of all parties, re- 
sponsible to the nation as a whole, 


and-composged of 130 Republican mem- 


bers, 6 Nationalists and 44 Unionists, 
all of whom have not yet/taken their 
seats but are nevertheless “duly 


elected members of Dail Eireann.” 


The relationship between Sinn Fein 
defined in The 

Irish Bulletin, which Audiaueal it with 
that which exists between the Repub- 
lican Party in the United States and 
the American Government, or between 
the Coalition Party and the British 
with this difference— 
that Sinn Fein “places first among its 
aims the welfare not of the party but 
as a whole.” It gives 
undivided allegiance to Dail Eireann 
“in the exercise of all its legitimate 
functions,’ but Dail Eireann does not 


consult it in any matters of govern- | 
ment except for suggestions as to pro- | 


cedure and to seek its cooperation in 
enforcing the laws. 

The majority of the Dail agree with 
the Sinn Fein policy; “but these mem- 
bers,” says the Bulietin, “would not 
cease to be members of the national 
government if they withdrew from 
Sinn Fein and opposed its policy. As 
national representatives they repre- 


sent the nation: as a whole and are} 


responsible to the electorate as a 
whole and to the whole electorate 
They recognize no distinction 


“A study of this official statement 


will show thatthe Sinn Fein members 


| Seate Board of Trade Lowers 


Basic Weekly Wage of Men 


by 3s. it—Line © With the 
New Iniustral Reiiat Repdrostneat 


Special te a Christian became, a itor 
from its Australasian News 

atone, New South Wales—The 
decision of the Board of Trade to re- 
‘duce the living wage for men workers 
in this state from- £4 5s. a week to 
£4 2s., a reduction of 3s. a week, is the 
last. of three important’ judicial deci- 
sions which will undoubtedly have a 
profound effect on the economic prog- 
ress of the Commonwealth. The-first 
was the refusal of the president of the 
Federal Arbitration Court, Mr. Justice 


6d. a week, as recommended by 4 
federal commission and urged by 
Labor unions; the second was,a New 
South Wales ‘judge's declaration that 
an increase in wages agreed upon by 
employers and employees in a section, 


accepted by the court, as it overlooked 
the interests of a third party, the gen- 
eral public: 


Constitution of Board 
‘ ‘The most important of these three 
decisions is probably that of the New 
South Wales Board of Trade. This 
tribunal consists of representatives of 
the different interests in the com- 
munity and includes among its mem- 
bers two nomimated representatives of 
the primary producers and two of the 
organized rural workers. -Up to the 
present decision, with which two of 
its members disagreed, all the de- 
cisions of the board are understood 
to have been unanimous. Under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, the 
board has to conduct a public inquiry 
from year to year and then fix the 
living wage for men. The act pre- 
vints the board from regulating the 
hours of employment. In the present 
case the board has not dealt with 
the basic wage for women, which 
stands at present at £2 2s. per week. 
It is felt that the last declaration 
should run its full year, or until the 
end of December. 

This reduction in the basic wage 
marks the first serious attempt tu 
bring Australia into Hine with world 


conditions, and although the decision 
affects only the mother state, 
effect following hard on Mr. Justice 
Powers’ warning that with falling 
prices wages must decline, will be 
widespread. The announcement is 
peculiarly. unfortunate for the Labor 


cently succeeded John Storey as 


Premier, and it. is obvious that he 
will hesti‘ate to begin his administra- 
tion by reducing the wages of the 
workers who put him into office. At 
the same time the state government 
hastenéd, when the basic wage was in- 
creased on two other occasion§$, to put 
it into force in the public services, 
and a regulation was made at the end 
of last’ year whereby employees re- 
ceiving the basic wage would auto- 
matically. have an imcrease in 
accordance with the latest decision of 
the Board of Trade. It is probable, 
however, that employers Will not have 
the benefit of this regulation but will 
have to ask the Industrial Court to 
apvly the new finding of the Board of 
Trade to separate industries. As an 
illustration of the saving which the 
state would effect should.the Labor 
Government carry out the finding of 
the board, it may be mentioned that 
there are more than 40,000 govern- 
ment railway and tramway em- 
ployees. ‘ 


A Very Senailt Doorway 


The Board of Trade has, however, 
left a very small doorway open 
through which the Labor Ministry 
may squeeze. The ee that the 


When in 
San Francisco be 


sure and dine at 


States 


Powers, to fix a basic wage of £5 16s. 


the | 


Government, as James Dooley has re- 


of the building industry could not be { 


the 


and on credit. 


Tatoransia . doorway ‘sal mada. ig” se 


will © ably not be 


of the- living for acpesity one, 
Which is not.sa stctory gs hes 
t change of prices w 

the pe months. [If it is decided 
that the board has power to review its 
decision, it intends to do so in 

at Min provenney is that a. fur- 

er ew will then m ano 

rt geal lg eer Bie” 
to the further drop in the cost of liv- 
ing. Should the Labor Governmeht 
decide to maintain the wages of the 
public service at their prese t leveland 
await another review in January, the} 
Cabinet’s difficulty will have grown). 
should the board then decide upon a 
further cut. In other words, if the 
government finds it hard to cut wages 
by 3s. a week it will find it doubly 
o_o to reduce them suddenly by, say, 

s ; 

The declaration of the board, which 
is signed by Judge Beeby, the presi- 
dent; J.. B. Holme, the reper preei- 
dent, and four members, is opposed by 
two minority reports, each by a single 
member. One minority report is in 
favor of £4 6s. per week on the 
ground that the prices should have 


J 


been calculated from January to | ee ae 
August, 1921, instead of from June to = 


August, inclusive, of the present year, 


this calculation on the earlier period = 
making the drop in the cost of living |= 
The second minority | : 


less apparent. 


sult in accentuating the 

and the had refused to aece 

“the clamor demand that ihe de only 
remedy for existing troubles is» re- 
-| duction of wages without proper re- 
gard to the ascertained cost of living. 
To have done so would have resulted 
in a reductin of the standard of 
living of industrialists, a device for 
economic salvation which muét be 
only the ultimate resort. The board 
is of opinion that no justification 
exists for lowering the standard pre- 
viously prescribed, and following this 
previous declaration has arrived at 
this-year’s decision mainly on the ap- 
plication of the ascertainable change 
in the cost of living.” 


A Quarterly Review 

Instead of using ‘the figures for the 
fifst half of the present calendar year, 
the board believed that a more accur- 


ate survey could be obtained ‘by taking 
the later figures from June to Augyst. 
A quarterly review, as recommended, 


would. maintain the basic Wage at 4 
strictly effective level a ‘remove the 
necessity for the violent a terations in 
wage rates which’ have characterized 
‘the past declarations of the board. 

The board found itself unable to ex- 
empt all metalliferous. mines from fts 
e-i declared living wage, as although fig- 
ures ames | to it showed that the 
present cost of production made it im- 
possible for some of the mines to con- 
tinue their operations, the board had 
no power to provide for exceptions (a, 
meet specific industries. But the board 
regarded the question as sufficiently 
important to urge on the government 
the necessity of a special inquiry into 
the whole of the metalliferous mining 
industry with a view to its possible 
revival. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST LOTTERY 
Special to The “hristtan Sclence Monitor 
‘from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— —ot- 
terfes of any sort, raffles, gift enter- 
prises, punch boards and dice, whether 
in lodges, societies or stores, are vio- 
lations to the state law and should 
be stopped, says Attorney-General 
Byron S. Payne in a letter to all state's 
attorneys in South Dakota, urging 
their cooperation in stamping out the 
various forms of lotteries and games of 
chance. 


report desires to keep the rate as at's 


present, on the ground that the ac-| 
eommodation for the worker and his. 


family should be based upon a house. = 


ef five rooms, not of four. 


Smal! Help From Banks 


In presenting the majority report, s 
Judge Beeby pointed out that thd & 


board had to take proper account not 


only of the fluctuations in the pur-/| = 
chasing power of money but also in & 
regard to the effect ~vhich the board’s = 
determinations and degidration had & 
upon the economic balance of industry. = 
He regretted that the = 
board had received “but little atten- =_ 
tion in its proceedings and operations | = 
from those who should be able to in- = 


form it properly with regard to ‘the. 


problems with which, the banks are |= 


now and may in future be confronted. 
The banks are peculiarly concerned in 
the operations of the Board of Trade 


at such a moment as this, and yet in = 


not one single relation of the board's 
work has it received any information 
ypon the gubject of the relatfons of 


wages and credits from financial in-| = 
stitutions.” = 
There is a tendency, particularly | = 


with the Premier of South Australia, | 
to place the burden of restoring eco- | 
nomic and financial stability upon the’ 


shoulders of the wage earners by) = 


EWELRY 
that is smart and 
still different ~ 
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Bracelets, rings and 
earrings are being 
worn this season by 
women of taste, while 
a necklace is the fin- 
ishing touch of every 
costume whether for 
daytime or evening. 
These are unfailing] y 
pleasing gifts because 
one more is never 
too many. 
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We specialize in ieldieeane develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public |; 
Parks and School Grounds, | 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Telephone Douglas 2100 


HOLIDAY 


SHOPPING NOW— 


in this store of Ideal Gifts 


always 


We have provided extensive selections for 
‘ Women. Men and Children, chosen with | 
thoughtful nicety and expressing that 
inimitable air of exclusiveness 

associated with 


I. Magnin &. Co. 


~~ 


selections. 


offerings. 


AND REMEMBER ALSO, THAT 


Our careful wrapping and our attractive I. Magnin § 
-_Co. Gift Boxes impart additional distinction to your 


-We deliver all purchases free anywhere in the United 


States and its territories. 
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Except 


Everything A Man Wears 


Shoes 


FEATURING 
Stein-Bloch Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 


Inte 
Knapp-Felt, Stetson 


these asmememeveerabanagtenes a, 


oven Socks—Lewis 


Union Suits 
and Moissant Hats 


ing and cooking stove. Can 
attached to any gas range. Burns 
wood, coal or rubbish and heats 
the house. Price 

completely in- $22 50 
stalled + 


ONaEEre 
Kitchen Heater 


A large, extra heavy, cast-top heat- 


HEATER 


$90 


WE HAVE EVERTHING IN STOVES, FURNACES AND HEATERS 


“Pioneer” Ranges 


DIONEER 


393 Sutter St. 


Set up complete 


“Quick Meat” Ranges 


illard's 


Hudson Bay Fur Company 


CALIFORNIA "SCENERY? 


wera ane ERECTED mw OUR gon 
| IN OUR OWN STU 
RRORS, BOOK BLOCKS, POTTERY £ ied | 


Will lara E Worden 32 STOCKTON ST | 


‘E. Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


659 McAllister St = |" Phone Ms Market 1386 | — 
= ———| SILKS and WOOLENS 
Hallawell Seed Company || Economize Without Sacrificing Quality 

arke eet 


Purchase at less than regular retail prices by 

San Francisco, Cal. making your sclpetion from a wide range of 
samples at or state your require- 

ments, and I will eubsait specimen. . 


R. HALLENSLEBEN 


A, FALVY 
ANTIQUES| 


676-660 Gutter Street San Francisce 


derstood. She does not wish it to be 
believed that she will not or cannot 
pay. She wishes to avoif any sug- 
gestion of repudiation or of indefinite 
postponement. It is.a matter that 
touches hef honor, about which 
France is extremely sensitive. It 
would be easy to show that this is not 
a matter of honor. Nobody is obliged 
to do the impossible—that is a French 
proverb. In the second place one can 
regard these war debts not as invest- 
ments but as a contribution to the 
common. task. France spent in one 
way on the victory and America spent 
in another. Tife writer in his own 
experience has, however, found no 
facilities for obtaining documents 
from the officials that would uphold 
this viewpoint, and could only pre- 
sume that the authorities were not 
anxious to have this viewpoint upheld. 


German Bankruptcy Predicted 
; But recently- another consideration 
¢ has: made itself felt. The objection 
that Germany might come upon the 
scene and blandly state that exactly 
the same reasons why the Allies could 
need slp sg, Bertin gite case—this 
jf Pacey to disappear. 


of Dail Bireann desire the presence in 
their Assembly of the Nationalist and 
Unionist members, and that they duly 
recognize the right of these members 
to cooperate in forming the new gOv- 
ernment of 1 Ireland. \ 
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Leather Goods 
Manicure Sets 
Phote Albums 
Cutlery 


THAT MAN PITTS 


T7l1 Market St. 1705 Fillmere St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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stationery 
fountain Pens — 
Eversharp Pencils 
Kodaks 


Paffodils,, Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
bulbs for Spring blooming are now in 
stock. Write for our-Sulb. catalogue. 


‘Palace Hardware Co. > 


San Francisco 
Tools, Sporting Goods, Cutlery 
581 Market St: Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 


EVERY PAY DAY, 


Is an opportunity day. You have an oppor- 
t ty to add to your savi 

open! one bere, if you do not f 
busy to make that pay day trip to the bank— 
mail in your deposit 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


ee 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 5577 Established 1864 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL. HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES 


$22 POST STREET S4N FRANCISCO 


119-121 KEARNY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ye pall center their activities upon 


sal Long-Neglected Phase of Indus- 


th | the cotton industry has been neglected 


}| the old days, when the strength and 


+} home or 


}men with natural genius for mechani-| 


‘| trialists; all of humble homes, who 


is well known,” he added im: 
y, “by every person who con- 


an arrangement been 

rS AgO, us it shduld have been 
_those wished 

e British Isles and go to the 
instead of letting 

, hundreds of thousands 

gn countries, all those 


ad 


might have been filled, 


,” he 
cit reeui t the suspen- 


- Jered, or discoveries made, will then 


.|Cotton Research Asscciation 
formed. For a time it had: no home,} 


| Liverpool, 35 miles away, receives all 


University Takes Up Task 


}there are 10 heads of d 


i will be in a 


| tories to make investigations, and nad 
‘tto their knowledge. 


| cotton industry. 


z 


“s 


we must look for com- 
ntellectual progress and: 
interest of humanity. I 
confidence in their de- 
and am sure that the del- 
li sink apparent difficulties 


Aasting peace in the Pacific, so that 
‘world may banish anxiety and 
Took forward to long years of pros- 


| COTTON RESEARCH 


try Once More Has Claimed 
Attention in Lancashire 


Special to The Christian ~ ate Monitor 
. from its European News Office , 


| Y to fad 

| meitan Tm 
|SCOTTISH MASONIC | 
EVENT OF MOMENT: | 
|New Provincial Grand Laites, of 


“years | 
with a fair amount 


Orkney. and Zetland Holds Its 
First Meeting at Kirkwall 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
_ $Sclenee Monitor from its European 
News Office . 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—An event. 
of historical.importance has ‘just taken 
‘place at the Masonic Halli, Kirkwall. 
It was the first meeting of the newly 
constituted provincial Grand ‘Lodge. 
In-February last the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland ‘dissolved the Provincial 


‘|}Grand Lodge of Caithness, Orkney, 


and Zetland, which was constituted in 
1884 with Sheriff G. H. Thoms as pro- 
vincial grand master, and constituted 
the new Provincial Gran@ Lodge of 
Orkney and Zetland, Robert Slater of 
Kirkwall, the last provincial grand 
master under the old régime, being ap- 
pointed the first of the new province. 
Among those present at the first meet- 
ing of the new organization was Arch- 
deacon Craven, who was present at 
the first meeting of the old Provincial 


MANCHESTER, England—Scientific }Grand Lodge in 1884 and who held the 


research work in its application to 


in Lancashire, 
manufacturing area in the warld. 


the greatest cotton 


In 


supremacy of the industry were estab- 
| lished, the work was done by rule-of- 
thumb, combined with native shrewd- 
mess for driving a bargain either at 
or abroad. 

The basic inventions of modern cot- 
ton manufacture were of Lancashire 
origin. These were the discoveries of 


{cal construction and planning, rather 
than education, special or general. 
Arkwright, the inventor of the water- 
» Was a barber; Hargreaves, 

who made the first spifining-jenny, 
was a mechanic; Crompton, who 
brought forth the osama m8 “mule,” 
was a handloom weaver; Cartwright, 
who set up the first powerloom, was 
a clergyman. And so the list of early 
patentees could be contintied, includ- 
ing. Kay, the inventor of the fily-shut- 
tle, wifo was an uneducated workman. 
From the improvements of these, 
men there sprang up a race of indus- 


carried the trade in British yarns and 
cloth to all parts of the world. This 
— cha atter part of the eighteenth 
t was pethaps this begin- 
yi eet helped to nourish the long- 
cherished idea’that native wit and grit 
were more useful than scientific re- 
search. Indeed, it has been only of re- 
cent years, when cotton spinning and 
weaving in other parts of the world 
threatened Lancashire’s position and 
drove it on to finer and finer ‘qualities 
of yarn and cloth, that new methods 
were sought. Increasing knowledge. 
chiefly technological, has now forced 
itself more to the front and the need 
for new methods has been acknow!l- 
edged. 


Cotton Research Work Promoted 


| About two.years ago the British 
was. 


but recently a large mansion was pur- 
chased in a suburban village of Man- 
chester on the inland banks of the 
Mersey, whose great waterway at 


the raw cotton that comes into Eng- 
land. For the building and the land 
adjoining £10,000 was paid by a cotton 
spinner, who took the opportunity of 
buying the estate until the association 
had collected sufficient money to begin 
its work and pay the price. Soon 
afterward an eminent professor was 
appointed—Dr: Crossley—to organize 
a staff of experts and assistants, and 
prepare the house and grounds for 
research operations. — 

Passing this house recently, the cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor noticed that it was now in 
course of structural alterations to pro- 
vide the necessary laboratories, while 
houses are being erected for. the. do- 
mestic accommodation of the staff. 
“Cotton manufacturing machinery is 
being installed, in connection with 
spinning, weaving and bleaching, to 
carry on experimental work in re- 
spect to raw cotton, yarn, cloth, dyes, 
along with statistical compilations and 
investigations. Physics departments 
‘have been placed at the disposal of 
research workers, and chemical 
laboratories now being well equipped 
‘with all essential requirements. 


Some of the work has been carried 
on at Manchester University, and this 
is being removed to Shirley Institute 
—the new research home—as_ the 
buildings are completed. During the 
past year the staff has been consider- 
ably increased. Besides'the principal 
rtments, 
one senior assistant, 15 junior assist- 
ants, and two unskilled assistants. 
These make in ail 28 employees, apart 
from the administrative staff. A long 
program of research has been drawn 
up for the time when the alterations 
are completed,’ which, it is expected, 
tew months. A library 
is being compiled and an information 
bureau has been established. Mem- 
bers of the staff, besides working - 
the institute, will. pay visits to 


They will also 
visit cotton growing lands for a simi- 
lar purpose. The information gath- 
be utilized for the improvement of the 


lt is expected that the whole of the 


grand master. 


i work will be in full swing early next 


Office of provincial grand chaplain 
from that year until 1903 when the 
provincial headquarters were tran§- 
ferred to Wick. 

Fram 1904 to 1911 he held the office 
of deputy provincial grand master. 
and last year he again accepted the 
Office of chaplain. He is thus the ‘first 
and last chaplain of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Caithness, Orkney, 
and Zetland and he holds the same 
office in the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Orkney and Zetland. Since his in- 
itiation Dr. Craven has always been a 
very enthusiastic Freemason; and 
Freemasonry in general but Lodge 
Kirkwall Kilwinning, of which he is a 
past master, in particular owes him a 
debt of gratitude for many valuable 
services rendered. It says much for 
Freemasonry and for Dr. Craven as a 
Freemason that he is still as enthusi- 
astic as ever in the cause of Free- 
masonry. 

A great epoch has just been marked 
im the history of Freemasonry in Bon- 
nyrigg by the constitution and dedica- 
tion of the Royal Arch Chapter Laird 

o’Cockpen, No. 500. The ceremony was 
conducted by. the Earl of Cassillis, and 
an oration on “The Value of Name” 
was given by J. Stuart Seggie, while 
a special written hymn of. dedication 
was intoned by\C. F. Beveridge. 

Another interesting function has also 
just taken place here in Edinburgh, 
the occasion being the opening of Lodge 
Annotsford’s new hall at Morningside. 
This lodge was constituted in 1903 and 
its meetings’ were then held in Sprinz- 
valley Hail. It afterward removed to 
Melbourne Place and for some years 
its meetings have been held in St. An- 
drew’'s chapel in Queen Street. Some 
time since the lodge acquired Grange- 
bank House, in Morningside Read, and 
carried out extensive alterations. to 
make it suitable for Masonic purposes. 

A roll of honor has been unveiled in 
St. Anthony Lodge, No. 154, Inverurie, 
by Colonel Farquharson, the provincial | 
The roll contains a list 
of 145 names, of whom six passed on to 
the grand lodge abeve. The Masonic 
design of the memorial is very effective. 

The Gray-Buchanan Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 6502, has just been 
consecrated at Polmont by Grand 
Superintendent Andrew Hunter, as- 
sisted by several officers of the pro- 
vincial grand lodge of Stirling and 
Clackmannan, which was the first 
official function of the  newly- 
appointed provincial chief. The cere- 
mony took place at the Masonic Hall, 
Brightons, and was of a solemn and 
impressive character.. At the con- 
clusion of the consecration ceremony 
Grand Superintendent Hunter con- 
gratulated the founders on the choice 
of the name they had taken and 
hoped that the chapter would act up 
to the high ideals of the celebrated 
Mason whose memory they. honored. 

As the outcome of a visit paid re- 
cently to this country by C. E. Green, 
past substitute grand master of 
Scottish Freemasonry in Western 
Australia and a prominent Royal 
Arch Mason, the Earl of Cassillis, 
first grand principal, has decided to 
appoint a district superintendent in 

estern Australia, who, he hopes, 
will keep in close touch not only. with 
the chapters holding Scottish char- 
ters and the supreme authority in 
Seotland, but also ‘with the Supreme 
Grand Chapter of Western Australia. 


FREIGHT RATES DOWN 
ON CALIFORNIA NUTS 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, California—The 
general freight agent of ‘the Southern 
Pacific has announced that the present 
freight rate of $2.33 1-3 per 100 on 
California almonds and walnuts will 
be reduced to $1.75. This makes the 
rate what it was before’the increase 
of August 1920. 

This lower rafe applies ’to all east- | 
érn territory with the exception of 
south-eastern territory, where the 
carriers failed to reach an agreement. 
This will add to the sales of nuts 
-jaround Santa Barbara County, where, 
from the town of’ Goleta, 1000 thou- 
sand tons of walnuts have been sold 
this autumn and shipped to market. 
From Carpinteria 325 tons will soon 
be shipped. 

The whole of the 1921 crop has ‘not 
yet been sent to market, but cars are 
leaving as rapidiy as the nuts can be 
picked, bleached and packed. 


SSLSEON CABNET 


‘throw, befng. an accomplished fact, 
‘the chief 


INA DILEMMA] 


“‘dideieabiate Walch Carestantat 
Promise to. Reduce Expenses 
. by Discharging - Officials 


o teesaat correspondent of The Christian 
iatanes sear po from its Buropean . 


LISBON, Hortughs — The so-called 
revélution or military coup, which. 
might be better described as an un- 
necessarily brutal governmental over- 


participants, assembled. 
somewhat, arrogantly as it appears, in 
the house of the President of the Re- 
public, who apparently accepts the 
doctrine that.might is. right, are pro- 
ceeding to take ‘stock’ of'a situation 
that abounds in difficulties and calls 
for more delicate treatment than antici- 
pated. -Having announced in the 
first moments of success and power 
that an ideal .of the new authority 
would be the drastic reduction of na- 
tional expenses through the discharg-| 
ing wholesale of public, officials—of 
whom Portugal hide & proportion to, 
the population larger than any other 
country even in such tiniversally bu- 
reaucratic days as these—it now finds 
liself in the not unusual embarrass- 
ment of new governments of being ap- 
pealed to by multitudinous/friends who 
assisted in the coup and who now de- 
mand their rewards: 

Many new appointments are fore- 
shadowed, and there is an indication of 
the complexity of the government’s sit-; 
uation in the fact that there are far 
more appeals for ministerial appoint- 
ment than there are offices to go round 
and Colonel Manoel Maria Coelho, 
chief director 6f the General Deposits 
Bank, might wish that every cabinet 
contained a’ hundred places. It is 
already definitely understood that to 
accommodate the necessities of the’ 
situation there will be certain changes 
in the Cabinet, and places must be 
given to Major Santos and Torres 
Garcia. 


The Old Pi dites 


The new government is  eahiat an 
interesting effort to show that it is 
non-party in the sense that Lisbon un- 
derstands parties, and, in another proc- 


lamation that it has issued, asserts 
that the members are without party 
obligations, and that the mass of pub- 
lic opinion is on their side. At the 
same time it admits suspiciously that 
it does not intend to appose-itself to 
existing political parties, but will col- 
laborate with them-in the work of 
public salvation which it desires to 
conduct. 

This really clarifies the situation in 


) 


so’ for’ the st 

| deberibing the 

insist they will punish » g. 
the law “if possible,’ that is. it 
can possibly catch them, which it may. 
be assumed they will not-be able to do. 
Anthony Granje was perhaps the mcat 
formidable political personalify . out- 
{eide the Democratio set, and it is the 
Democratic set that influénces the new 


gested that the assassinations weré a 
| definite part of a carefuily prepared 
plan to which the leaders of the rev- 
| olution’ were attached. One may quite 
acept the word of Colonel Coelho, the 
new Premier, and his associates that 
they knew nothing of them until they 
were done, but there can be little 
doubt that they were perpetrated by 
responsible. revolutionaries. carried 
away by their enthusiasm and fire- 
eating emotions. They took place in- 
side the nava) arsenal buildings, and 
these , buildings were in formal and 
guarded possession of the naval 
forces that had landed from the Vasco 
4ia Gamo, lying in the Tagus, at the 
first rhoment of the revolution being 
signaled. The arsenal was in fact 
one of the main revolutionary head- 
quarters. 

The first version of what happened 
to. Anthony Granjo was that revolu- 
tionaries took-possession of him at 
the house of Cunha Leal, the Finance 
‘Minister; and carted him off to the 
arsenal where they duly shot him 
after he had-appeared before a room- 
ful of officers. Now 4it is stated that 
the “mob”. entered Cunha Leal’s 
house, dragged Granjo out, took him 
inside the arsenal, a long distance off, 
and there summarily disposed of him. 
No acumen of a criminal lawyer is 
necessary to discover the weak points 
of this story. Why did the mob take 
Mr. Granjo off to the arsenal? They 
could have done -their.business much 
more conveniently and -certainly else- 
where. Why ‘did the ndval> revolu- 
, tionaries at the arsenal not interfere 
with the mob‘ when it brought Mr. 
Granjo on to their own official 
premises and proceeded—as it is now 
said—to assassinate him there? 
could the mob possibly enter such 


to them? Why did the naval elements 
at the arsenal not arrest the male- 
factors after what they had done? 
The governmental people cannot 
answer these questions, and to that 
extent their sincerity must be doubted 
when they protest their indignation | 
and their determination to punish the | 
malefactors “if possible.” At the least | 
responsible revolutionaries. were ac- | 
complices. The moral character of 
the new government and its possibili- 
ties for straightening out the tangled 
‘skein of one of the most hopelessly 


— 


spite of the declaration of no-party, 
for any complete recognition such as | 
this is of the existing political parties | 
and a declaration to collaborate with 
them, is only too plain a confession 
of surrender to the old and, intensely 
bad order, for it is impossible for any 
student of Portugal or her most sin- 
cere well-wisher to believe for a mo-. 
ment in her salvation .through any | 
process in which the old parties are | 
concerned. Their absolute extinction | 
must always be the first business. 
This was fully recognized by the’ 
President of the Republic, José. 
d’Almeida, when he rose to office, and 


being then an optimistic idealist and 


having more fiber and energy than he' 
appears to have possessed sin¢e, he| 
called a general meeting of the heads 
of parties at his headquarters and 
made to them a fervent appeal for 
unity and the abolition of the sections. 
He himself, party man as he had been, 
had set the example by dissolving the 


Because 


Cedar Chests 


have been given as Holiday 
offerings as long as cedar 
chests have been existent, and 
they will keep on being given, 
for there is nothing received 
more gladly and nothing used 
more thoroughly. 


Here at the Grote-Rankin 
Co. December first will - see 
the selecting of many Cedar 


party or section to which he had be- 
longed. 


Democratic Tendencies 


It might be easily done, for none of 
the sections stands for any definite 


of following the leader wherever he 
may go in his vagaries and intrigues, 
the condition being that when power 
is won, either separately or in com- 
re with other sections, the ma- 
terial rewards for themselves and 
friends shall be duly and promptly 
forthcoming. But it will never be 
done from within; some outside force 
might sweep them all away, If. this 
new revolution were more real than it 


quite independent, as they deélaré 
themselves, they might do it. They 
do not do it because they are not in- 
dependent, and they show their de- 
pendence by admitting’ at the outset 
that they intend to associate them- 
selves with the political parties as at 
present constituted. 

As a matter of fact, though not 
openly denominated, and though con- 
taining elements of different shades, 
the new Cabinet is under the influence 
of the Democratic Party, which has 
been controlling the situation for some 
time past, and the withdrawal of whose 
support, or rather acquiescence, first 
indicated to Anthony Granjo, two or 
three weeks before the tragedy which 
closed his career, that his time of 
further power was short. Obliged to 
call itself something, the new zgovern- 
ment has encouraged the title of Na- 
tional Salvation Cabinet for itself. 

As a preliminary proceeding to na- 
tional salvation it declared Lisbon to 


political thought but only for a system |. 


is, and if the revolutionaries -were |. 


Chests from our very inter- 
-esting display—as gifts. 


Indeed, they are attractive 
and their prices are appealing, 
too, especially to you who 
appreciate the value of gen- 
uine red cedar and the beauty 
and master cabinet work in 
chest construction. 
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Correct Appuel for Women 


Authoritative Versions _ 
of the 


Autumn- Winter Modes 
Outer Aecand and Millinery 


— GRAN. AN 


Second Avenue at Spring Street SEATTLE 


administration. It is not at‘all sug-| 


premises if they were not thrown open | 


| formally’ 


himself. 


| situatea states in’ Europe, will be 
judged atcordingly. . 

In the same way. the iavdrianenk 
disassociates . iteelf from the . order 


‘during the heat of the process o 
} revolution to release Julio Corta, th 


prison guard. But the order was} 
given, and surely not by the mob. 
Another order has now been made for 
the rearrest of Julio, who, though he | 
committed the crime that has most 
horrified Portugal since the. assas-' 
sination of the ‘King and his heir, 
seems, amid conflicting party inter- 
ests, to have a good chance of saving 
In its latest proclamation, 
‘the government says it will severely 


| punish all attempts at disorder, the 


How |’ 


consequences of which it thinks might 
be extremely serious at the present 
moment. - 

Meantime, the . British ‘crutiser Ca- 
lypso and the French cruiser Jeanne 
d’Arc have anchored significantly and 
warningly in the Tagus, and there 
have been consultations between the 
ministers of foreign states. 

The idea promulgated in some 
places abroad that former King 
Manoel might be in some way con- 
nected with the recent movement is, 
of course, due to ignorance and is 
ridiculous. When'the monarchists get 
to real business in Portugal again 
their man will be the youngster of 
the Miguel branch who is at present 
undergoing the most elementary edu- 
cation, being but a small boy. 
readers of this paper are aware, the 
Integralists, who are the live section 
of the. Monarchists, have attached 
themselves to him, and Manoel has 
but small pretensions and prestige in 
Portugal now. 


givén; as it now. cee ot 


essassin of Sidonio Paes, President ofy 
to| the Republic, in1918, who was under 


TCANADIAN WANTS AN 
--" INFORMED PUBLIC 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Keeping 
'pedlic opinion accurately’ informed 
-mpon international affairs, thus en- 
abling’ people to judge correctly the 
purposes of nations is one way to 
avoid war, according to Sir Thomas 
White, former Minister of Fin.nce of 
Canada, who said at the annual dinner 
of the Canadian Society on Saturday 
that Canada believed in conferences 
which might. result in better Interna- 
| tional understanding: Reduction - of 
armament, he said, would not remove 
the possibility of war, but if the ma- 
jority of opinion among civilized peo- 
ple could be kept fully, informed and 
had tu be consulted before war could 
come about, there would be few wars, 
he added. | 

Sir Thomas ' congratulated the 
United States upon bringing about so 
epochal an event as the Washington 


As! 


Conference and said that the people 
of the world must adopt a different 
standard of conduct toward each other 
if war was to be avoided. 


STATE MINE SHOWS PROFIT 
‘ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News O 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—It 
is officially announced that the lignite 
coal mine belonging to the State of 
South Dakota, situated on the border 
between North and South Dakota, 
which has been under development for 
some months, finally is being operated 


at a profit to the State. 
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which lend 
“liveable” qualities. 


FURNITURE. GIFTS 


NTICIPATING the Holiday season, 
A this year assembled an unusually 
collection of the smaller, odd furniture pieces 
charm to a room and heighten 
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Madison, Pacific and 
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TWO BIG HOMELIEE RESTAURANTS 
913 Qed Av. and 1414 Srd Av. 


Seattle Washington 


Fraser-PatersonCo. 
SEATTLE, WASH. | 


The Gift Section 


—the place of gifts for all the 
year, but particularly attractive 
at this holiday season. Fourth Floor 
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Seattle, Wash. 


Flowers 
For All Occasions 


Main 1665 Second Ave. at Stewart 
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Good Shots 


Men, Women and Children 


“HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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be in a state of siege for 15 days dur- 
ing which period no person could be 
, out.in the streets after 9 o’clock fn the 
evening and none was permitted to be 
in the possession of firearms. The Re- 
publican Guard was placed in the 
control of public order. 


Outrages Disowned 


’ Another of the difficulties whieh the 
new administration feels acutely con- 
cerns Anthony Granjo and others. As 
previously indicated, the first thing 
the revolutionaries did on finding that 
their scheme had succeeded, was to 
disown the outrages and to declare 
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“We Make Them New Again” 
Women’s Hats—Men’s Hats 
Velours, Felts, Beavers, Fabric Hats 
Remodelled, Reblocked, Cleaned. | 


NOW LOCATED AT 


421 UNION ST. 
SEATTLE 


We pay return charges on mall orders. 


they knew nothing of them until they 


were accomplished facts, at the same 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
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We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses’ on the coast. 
Always something new, 
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giving a few powerful beats to gain; - . 
} ‘ine : {sufficient impetus to drive it through The Cabin 
{few cups ers, as they have] The little clouds were hurrying |great golden light which spread out; “The crystals,” said Miss|the air. ‘Its flight is a grand aerial - Builders 
gjouly a . The captain | across the sky in twos and thr and up and-over the Sun’s big house,| Kennedy. And taking a tiny micro-| performance. aks ~ yeteee ulders 
if a DP Owned English vessel | Here and there | e fat little cloud | filling it with radiance, covering the! scope from her desk she asked all of} Like many other birds, the golden; “You see,” said Jack, “that it will 
r that he found [with curly twists-and scallo its | clouds: with a deep golden splendor. | the children to take turfs looking at} eagle has its favorite perching site,/soon be skiing and snowshoeing 
‘read or write| white party dress could be seen Under it the clouds were so stil), as | the snow crystals on the window ledge.| which is often, used for many years; | weather, and we ought to have a good 
one to teach| rying all by itself. One of these said {if in awe. Then June Breese whis-| Of course looking through the micro-| it frequently selects for the purpose | place to go to. So my plan is to build 
you meas- | them. oft athe pered, and the clouds stirred and| scope greatly enlarged the crystals,/some rocky eminence from whicl’ an/a cabin on the shore of one of ‘the 
med unknown and|t2¢ men who venture miles out to pn shifted in silence. Again they waited,|and the different patterns could be| uninterrup*.d view obtains of the sur- | widest of the Gatineau lakes, just far 
, Nee et Oe int ir Tr as ’ 3 , a nd ; ave kn 3 ee : breathless and still. Far to the zenith, easily seen. : x . } rounding country. Dn such a pin-' enougn away for a good hike, where 
red Sy YeS"S two frail boats of canvas over wooden | I ay” | there gathered and grew a quivering| After the ‘last pupil had gazed|nacle it may remain perched for | we can stop, have supper and all that 
r, after Seis ming. It is good news to hear that j ar e if ot ‘elf flame of deep orange that spread in a/ through the glass and they were all'many hours at a time, both in the}sort of thing?’ 
| : wife aré.at this) who w | 1 glow of deep coppery gold. - Its color!again seated, Miss Kennedy directed} summer basking in the sunshine, or| The others needed no persuasion. 
grew rosier as it went, farther, till it| them to make three-inch squares out/in the depth of winter. The chosen | Fred fished out a pentil and envelope 
touched the edges of the farthest'or unruled white paper. “Perhaps! spot for its eyrie is generally some/and they got right down to work 
clouds with silver pinks, which glowed lyou have already guessed that we are| ledge on the side of a rock with an compiling a list of things needed on 
| and deepened to a deep rose... «~"~=—s | going to make snow crystals,” she| overhanging crag sheltering) it from'such a building expedition. Dick 
~ Once again old Sol smilgd’ a broad,| Said. “Please follow the directions I/above. It is a large and almost flat | volunteered to bring a saw and nails, 
‘ot of its precipitous; iw lt A : \ give closely.” structure, measuring about five feet | Bobby a hammer and tape measure, 
ly near companions inj © ————~___ ; , patent . Sat Then when the squares wer? ready | across, with shallow depression in the; Fred’ another hammer, an ax and 
aire two islands, | | © geremcnrmcemeee 7 —r ee | - she continued: “Fold your squares/ middle lined with wool, feathers, and} more nails; and Jack an ax, boards 
ow called “Inaccess ble” | | diagonally. Your paper now looks! tufts of grass. The same eyrie is re-| for door and window frame and half 
ale,” abou 26 miles 4: ae like a little shawl, doesn’t it? Now! sorted to year after year. The young|a dozen more things he said they 
ich Tristan te Cu in -} hold the central part of your “shaw!” | birds at first are covered with a beau- | had at home. In the morning, early, 
‘triangular group. There toward you and fold the left-hand/tiful whe down; as they grow the/ they met at Jack’s: woodshed, piled 
: corner two-thirds of the way across|larger feathers protrude from the | implements, suppljes, and grub on a 
and fold the remaining corner over} downy coat. : six-foot toboggan and set out for the 
the first fold. Now you, are ready to Gatineau Hills, rolling purply-blue in 
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: ng Tenia _ 
cut-off the ints.” See diagram 
kay ; : Sammy Sunflower There had been a couple of snow- 


“A.” to,“B.”) | 
Te children were next instructed| When and how the seed that started storms that week and the traveling 
to $ was fafrly light. They walked in Indian 


raw a then cut simple little 
patterns o the remaining folded Sammy Sunflower on hig rampent file, the first two breaking the track 
paper, after which the paper was to career was dropped into the choicest/and the second two “pulling the to- 
be opened. A great variety of cry-|Corner of Mother’s garden no ohe boggan. It was a glorious day for 
stals were displayed, some of them} knew, nor could anyone explain why | SUch a trip, sunny and yet crisp, and 
very lacy and dainty. ‘* , Mother with her usual sense of the |the young pioneers chatted like mag- 
Miss Kennedy and some of the chil-| fitness of things, had allowed the pies and made jokes at which nobody 
| aren pasted the crystals in a neat row| rather clumsy, straggly plant to stay,| Ut themselves would have laughed. 
at the top of the blackboard to form| Stay Sammy did and reached up and After.a while they struck the moun- 
a border. Thén some crystals were|up and up and out and out and/| ‘im road, followed it for a couple 
| made out of colored paper which were | out. : of miles, swung off by a’ narrow trail 
pasted on the covers of their scrap-| .The dainty pink peturias, the many-|®tfaight into the ‘heart of the white, 
books. Of course snow crystals are|colored balsams, fragrant heliotrope, |*#ent wilderness, and by noon emerged 
white, but the ones made: of colored | the sweet peas, clove pinks, phlox and |.°" the shore of Little Bear Lake. They 
paper looked very attractive on the| velvety pansies looked at him in sur-|C@/culated that they had come six 
dark covers of the books. prise, but Sammy cheerfully grew on | Miles as the crow flies, which was far 
3 and he not only grew leaves,—he grew acca a ond yet near 
a smile; a great broad, yellow’ gmile . 

A Japanese Doll that pire ii dovelanaa fie . pith ‘go| Now the first thing to do was to find 
Specially for The Christian Science Monttor| broad was it. Broader and broader : PP Seagie “ep The pretty miniature 
The Japanese doll on the nursery shelf}@Nd so full of sunshine grew the| A*® HO yer frozen over, danced be- 

lchéerful sunflower that people soon | fre them. The woods, chiefly spruce 
Smiles down in her little slant way. - and hemlock, crowded to the water's 

it only the quaint little stranger could | Stopped to admire him. Patricia Pe oo. eriend) . 
=z ula and Betty alain reached andl gage l2 ‘cena manner, Tp par 

, reached trying to grow as tall as . 5 , 
oe glace iat oe ee ee ee Sammy but they both failed. Priscilla |@%4 agreeing to signal when they dis- 
Micah fy Ro Moet i>. | oN | l ) So long she has lived on that nursery| Pansy, Margaret Mignonette, Polly covered what they were looking for. 
ce again Megane vgn Bia 7 ’ | - | . : shelf, Pease and Victoria Verbena each gave | 1" less than three minutes Dick and 
“A I wonder no English she’s learned; jup the chase and gazed with wonder Bobby heard a shrill whistle and 
No'sound has she uttered to give us a| at the stout stalk topped by a cheerful |‘Urmed back. Yes, just the place, they 
hint yellow “and -brown face,, which each | #8teed. It was a knoll close to the 
If she for far Nippon has yearned. day came nearer reaching the sky,—at | ¥@ter, high, dry and smooth, although 
least so-it seemed to them. j at present covered with small 

O shy little doll, of inscrutable smile,| phere came a time when the flowers | imber. : 
One word from your lips, if -YOU! .alizeaq that the summer was pass-| /* happened that Jack had built 
please! ing and that seed time was near.|C°#™pPs before, “down east” in Nova 
But perhaps, after all, we no wiseF/ gammy also knew this and it made, 5©°tl@, and he was appointed architect 
should be, ‘thim very happy. Frisky Squirrel, and foreman. First the land must be 
For methinks you would talk Japa-| ome @ ago, had chippered from| Cred. He and Dick wielded the 
ce > ; nese 0 ays 56”. PP we axes, and in no time dow hed 
xr the fence a conversation which went , BD, crasne 
vomething ke the Serer ea, ering Vota Sot 
eer Sictnadiokie. ye a ‘hes and saw the 
of ae | ‘ fi Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor The Golder Eagle eae es en faa raadioe Be trunk into pieces of suitable length 
The sea is such a jolly place The noble golden eagle is known toj leaves, bent his stalk politely and en tackied the next and then the next. 
went 3 . the Scottish Highland shepherds as|smiled some more. Frisky continued: | *® a ee ra exchanged jobs, all 
wouldn’t want you to change a bit.”}broad smile and then bowed low and|the black eagle, also the mountain| “When fall comes you can feeg all| YOT#'RS ‘ike Deavers and forgetting to 
“I can believe that,” June Breeze | lower before the beauty of light which|eagle. Formerly the golden eagle fre-| the squirrels and birds who come in talk, almost ie apa to eat. Then 
‘Specially for The Christian Selence Monitor| answered in the softest voice, so that/ had come of L:s ‘effort for his guests.|quented both England and Wales. A/the yard. Just on your account 7 gerald Sot, Peg “ the 
rh cs gach jolly place there would be no disarrangement of| Presently only the very top of his;century ago it nested in the lake dis-; Tommy Titmouse and Jimmy Junco "pic ee s s Popa 8 = 
sea 15 & , ' + | the little cloud’s dress and hat. “Be-|head- was seen as he made parting|trict of Westmoreland and Cumber-!say they are going to stay in this| "U2dred improvements to the original 
We simply love it, me and Grace. cause you would not be you, either.” | salutation to the clouds all silent, and, land, while half a century ago there| neighborhood all winter and Robin |D/ams 4 d dreaming aloud of the good 
It’s fun along the sands to race “Equally of course not,” said the| then, with one last log low flame he! were eyries (nests) in Ayrshire and|Redbreast thought maybe he woula|‘!mes if store for them, until Jack, 
And there’s-such lots to do. great white eagle, soaring over thé| was gone. . other parts of southern Scotland.|stay north this year.’ Sammy was springing up, sent them scurrying 

; vy trees with outspread wings, circling| A red, red\light rose and rose, and/But at the present time it is almost| very proud and happy, and hoped that | 9@¢K to their work. 

Not until there were 40 trees down 


, 


: ’ ~ ‘cra slowly as he rose higher and higher; spread until it covered all in onejentirely confined to the wildest and /all the people who paSsed would count 
There’s shrimps to watch and ‘crabs till among the clouds he looked into| great deep note of color. In it the|most desolate districts in northern|the gray and white seeds with which |4id the foreman allow them to com- 
to chase— : the very eye of the sun with his own! clouds stoqd in a sober splendor that | and western. Scotland, also in the most; he was crowded. ‘ mence building. Then the first four 
: run a most tremendous pace-— | steadfast golden gaze. was like beautiful slow music, full of| remote parts of north Ireland. It now] Late in October all the flowers but| !08s were laid upon the snow, making 
An’ lovely seaweed just like-lace. “You would certainly lose all that} quiet joy. ° only very occasionally makes its ap-| Sammy Sunflower had left the gar-|40 oblong, 12 by 14 feet, and deep 
. ee eee | We both collect it too. nice frilly, fluffy white dress of yours,| June Breeze whispered a low song} peararice in the south of Scotland and, den and would not return until spring. | notches made in the ends that over- 
jianders have no means of : and your lace hat, too,” agreed June;Once more. Dewn a long path be-| England, then only as-an autumnal) “But,” thought Sammy, “the time will|/apped. The second tler of logs was 
Cation with the outside world, | Or else we paddle in the sea Breeze. tween the parted clouds the Sun’s last | visitor. Its occurrence south of the|/soon pass with all the work I have | #dded. One could begin to get a notion 
ge apd eh ae e we p é licht til! 1 Still d Cheviots i , da + ‘. |Of the size and shape. 
Junha is a British posses- As deep as we can pos-sib-ly. As June Breeze concluded two or| lig still lay. and mute the | heviote is very rare, and some of/to do and what a wonderful task is|”’. iti 
itiah 7 mt does! +; 7 Ss k three more little clouds came hurry-|clouds remained, and then -slowly|those which have been from time to; mine—that of feeding all the dear) But where's the door to be?” cried 
It’s queer to feel it grip your knee ing up’and said: “These fine gauze|8tirred. For there, within the open| time recorded have proved to be ex-| friends who come to visit me during Bobby. “You're not leaving a place 
As you, turn back to land. veils are keeping us so busy. They|@0or where of late the jolly sun had|amples of the commoner species, the| the winter.” for the door or the window.” 
\ will blow out this way and that, and|Smiled, evening lightly, gently stood, white-tailed, or sea eagle, which may| During all the long winter Sammy| Never mind about that now. When 
we do want to keep them in order! her star upon her brow. be easily distinguished from the| swayed on his stalk. Winds blew and | ¥° get built up a piece we will saw 
out the door and window,” exclaimed 


Taking Movie Pictures for the party—they will look so blown.| June Lreeze sang: “Though tire sun golden eagle by having the fower part/the snow fell, but Sammy still stood | bs 
depart, still will I in gladness stay of its legs bare of feathers and-both the | giving chéer to the birds, squirrels and mote g Come on, boys, with the 
next.” 


metimes a motion picture com-| Dear, dear! they may get away,” as 
So P to greet the stars and night with you.” legs dnd toes are coveréd with broad| chipmunks, who picked up the seeds 
Very likely, the way they were go- 


pany wants to take a picture of some aco Breeze touched them lightly. 
place when it is raining but maybe ere, there! that’s all right, my | hb Raongpon Pa ae Agere te 


that day the sun is shining~or it is| dears,” June Breeze told them reas- v 
night and the Sky is clear. Then the/Suringly. “They won't get away from+ . : i hag reagan — own 
director of the company has to make| ™e, 4s I’m taking you all to the party. : cia’ Wien at g 7 Hey 
an imitation rainstorm and he makes| Why-——” Here June Breeze laughed clear! im oanible te a6 es : So aay 
it rain by having some men attach which made all the little clouds near sete . go Ae Ly ne a 
big fire hoses to hydrants and hold part and smile with him, while down coc : | 7 ; a ; ae : * pu yg 0 
these hoses so the water will shoot up| below, the trees, tall and short, little ' | : Sa : an cn 7 mney ; ‘ A 
in the air and then fall down like rain,| 2nd big, swayed their trunks and | : e a ow 6 a pian _ . ws — 
straight or slanting as he wishes. If shook their branches and _ their - “ Pm , - ee ~ poate . se 
it is night very powerful lights are littlest leaves with laughter. an 9 se ~, — Bove Be, r . 
tufned on the scene to light the “Ho! ho!” they exclaimed, laughing : bi ia P es ¥ rh 8 3 —_ 
ground and to light the sky so the | 5° hard that they turned the under 0 e - _ an Me n whe com 
rain can be seen in the picture. sides of their leaves up, looking as if “ay nae : e = ; _ Cc ; 
we peaee & windstorm big fate are) oY Me ny think there could be 2 ae 0: ‘THe eee alee fousd 0. theueeed 
; lectric or gasoline motors e. “To think there could be a/ . : Zs. 
ead when they wir very tat they smn purty tnout une Breese to + cur “enone A. 70. {ane meal bt aporest tines 
et as Woke gel e pss well, ay scare said a motherly YSE.ONLY LOWER-FART | ished and comfortable. But at the 
wind. deisatlinns these fans are|CUmulus cloud, advancing with slow close of the third day's cig nn ey 
placed hear some ground that is very fignity; “you will need me to look - was done, and the four ts . stoo 
sandy and dusty and then the fans after you, and see that you don’t for- back at the edge of the ep oe 
make the dust blow and it looks al! get that there is room for everybody, ‘en F salt, > ahaa er i ogypeey : arerey és aes they had made and viewed the Pasay 
the more like a real windstorm. Some- gap eco, “ too np - *., x Fs * - a with great satisfac- 
more and more clouds were seen ‘ » *% ; - 
cee angarties Tare tle npr ste hurtying up from every quarter of the 4 ef > me’ Y “What shall we name it?” inquired 
will blow these things, too, and make sky, a little cloud said: “I believe the YT - Dick. 
a natufal-looking wind. sun is making a rather large affair of : 
ay ' : vad 


Y ¢ There came a whole shower of sug- 
“AAS ty ; gested titles, but which would they 
ocae edie ona “He told re there was to be & lovely 7 ve Vi ‘choose? Finally each wrote down his 

dosen't have the real things, the peo-| 70d carpet laid, and golden and orange : : - v’ ‘ehoice and put it in a cap and the cap 

fe all think and plan a way to make| 'i@hts,” said a rcupd little cloud, in- ae . . was thrown high into the air, and the 
| tht that will imitate the real portantly. “That would change us ; cv 7 THESE DES/GNS ON HEAVY SOLID LINES slip of paper that fell nearest the 

El cues the picture can be taken into the loveliest colors—” | Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor cabin was the one to follow, and it, 

‘of | things so pictu ‘ | “Quite right” Mrs. Cumulus assented, Di f or said Cub House. 

placidly and softly. She had a feather. iagram for making ‘snow crystals “Let us have a Cub House warming 

next Saturday!” proposed Dick. 


Mr Toad in her bonnet, and wonderful flounces a y 
: scales, whilé the legs of the golden | which fell daily from his generous store. “That’s the. trick,” agreed Jack. 


ys So on her overskirt of white and silver. , : 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor! presently June Breeze commenced a Making Snow Crystals eagle are covered with feathers down| Mother, watching from the living| ‘We'll ask all the boys; tell them to 
to the toes, and the scales on the legs|room window, smiled a little under-| fetch their baskets, and have a kind 


Quaint and solemn Mr. Toad, whispering song. The birds answer ) 
ms down the dusty road, to it and to each other, as they ran = cue suasted oie ‘i ‘ = vee and toes are small, forming a reticu- | standing smile and said: of entertainment. Let’s think up 
Without stopping, back and forth among the trees,}° ™° Tite Unexpectedly. Joyce WAS! lated covering. . - “I builded better than I knew when| things to do that will be real good 
Stay and pass the time of day; selecting perches from which to view|°" bef way to school when she felt; The golden eagle makes its home/I left that stray, awkward sunflower | sport.” 
“Tell your neighbor ‘cross the way/the spectacle of the Sun’s party and| them dash “against her face. Faster | in the solitude of the mountains, glens | plant in my garden.” : “Tl know what,” shouted Fred, “we'll 
Where you’re hopping! | vey 5 their poe in A orchestra. Far} and faster they fell until the sidewalk | and ene: of a Seetttan Highlands , : make it a sork of samiporor ong Pacha ok 
nthe west the old’ Sun was giowi amid the grandes ne of the . ae : body bring some little thing for 
giowing | was thinly veiled with white scenery Fin ding the South venga = and the. eetie. enabete ts 


Speak up, answer, Mr. Toad! in red and redder cheeriness as he , north, where this great bird may be 
Pausing at the school's entrance to seen soaring aloft on outstretched fetch out.that old cookstove in our 


. the island. Are you changing your abode? ked upon his arriving guests. His . ou ever find you 
2 gree “gies ae : ook back a he track he had made y n yourse at a io 
pping? tog . tae tracks 6 ‘|wings at a vast elevation, looking - e If at a 1085) syed at the same time.” 


bver and everyt ing was r sho wide, wide smile welcomed little | 
: ‘Bre : = ) had 3 you visiting a friend clouds, large clouds, fat clouds, thin Joyce noticed that the snowflakes had as a mere dark speck against the to know the points of the compass, “Go to the head of your class, Fred,” 


|. Ldving at the highway’s bend, ‘|eclouds, wide and thin and feathery|ever and ever so many different! sky, or it may be seen saiiing along | just take out your watch. Point the commended Jack: “That stove will 
3 ' hopping? — light clouds, who all crowded up to/ shapes. over the surface of the ground and|hobr hand toward the sun. Twelve! just come waltzing out with the whole 
ee : be near him. Just as every one had; “How pretty!” she exclaimed, bend-|sweeping upward and disappearing | o'clock on your watch, stands, roughly} gang behind it. Lét’s strike for 
word to say, you toad? said, “We must certainly all be here| ing down to look at Waem. She tried|over the summit of a neighborly hill | speaking, for the south. A point half! home.” 
ghowed,— now,” the Sun announced that the first | to pick some up but the warmth of her | to continue its course over the rolling | way between the hour hand and the They fell into line, the toboggan 
light would be shown. hand melted\them so quickly that she| landscape. With the enormous ex-/| figure 12 on your watch, will be due/| squeaked behind them and presently 
“| At this every cloud, big and little,| did not get a chance to examine them | panse of its great wings held motion-|south. This simple thing has helped | the tiny log cabin was left alone to 
seemed to shift from one foot to the| closely. -Skipping into the school-/less, it glides and soars majestically | many a traveler who has found him-| the darkening forest, the lake and a 
other. It was really June Breese!room, she told Miss Kennedy, her'in great circles, every now and again ‘self in the woods without his compass. ‘silver moon. 
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responsibility pointed. 
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neces | to inthe statement of Governor Strong 


fon of German 
. place, ‘it is 
to 
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of ‘the New York Federal Reserve 


the. ris - Bourse, ¥ ta reviewing rations of the 


on its seventh 
| Strong said: 

a war and immediately 
following, we had to show that the 
‘eserve banks would be fully re- 
eponsive to expanding need for credit 
jand larger note circulation. We, were 
then called on to support legitimate 
‘business through one of the most 


Federal Reserve System 


¥trying periods of price declines and} 


depression the country has ever 
jknown. These tests; were met guc- 
cessfully. . tl ree 
“Some of the most important duties 
that devolved upon us have been de- 
veloped largely along the: road, so to 


~ | speak, as opportunities have become 


apparent. Our check clearing and 
collection system, which in 1920 
handled over $55,000,000,000 in checks, 
was not established until June of 1915. 
It was not until 1916 that our tele- 


{graphic transfer system was instituted, 


whereby in 1920 more than $17,000,- 
00,000 was transferred for the Treas- 
ury, member banks and their cus- 
tomers through the gold settlement 
fund in Washington to widely separate 
} parts of the country, immediately, at 
par, and without cost. 
“Entrance of the United States into 
the war resulted in unexpbcted in- 


‘| crease in our fiscal agency operations 


" Federal Reserve Bank of Ne 


mccess. The whole Mexican 
undecided. Russians show 


- 
. 


squence of the fall 


for the government. Of about $30,- 
000,000,000 Treasury certificates sold 
between 1917 and close of 1920, nearly 
$13,000,000,000, or-about 43 per cent, 
were sold in this district, through the 
York. 
While our fiscal agency rations 
have beén somewhat reduced with 
the passing of the war period, some 
idea of duties still remaining may 
be obtained from the fact that, 
aside from the sale and redemp- 
tion of further certificate issues, ex- 


in| Change and conversion of temporary 


government bonds for permanent 
| bonds, payment of coupons, and sale 
of thrift stamps and saving’ certif- 
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That Aims to 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—A 
coal and steel merger involving prop- | 
erties valu 2d-at $25,000,000 and headed 
by California ‘and Utah capitalists, 
was’ completed here recently, with. 
the principal aim of ing the 
pacific slope independent in ustrially 
of eastern steel and iron. Wiggimton 
E. Creed, president of tha Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, and president 
of * the Columbia Steel Company, of 
Pittsburg, Califernia, is at the head of 
the merger. ~ 

The idea, as explained by Mr. Creed, 
is to bring together under one in- 
dustrial management sufficient of the 
coal, coke and iron industries and 
deposits of the Utah mineral region to 
provide the raw materials for steel 
making from the fron ore to the 
finished product. It is the purpose of 
the men uniting in the merger to ake 
the states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains free of eastern steel control; to 
“write for the west a declaration of 
economic independence,” and to pro- 
vide steel for all manner of indusiries, 
notably construction material and 
special steel for automobile building. 


Big Blast Furnace 


Plans so far made public provide for 
the erection of a 500-ton blast furnace 
at Salt Laké@~City, or near by. The 
products of this furnace, in the form 
of pig iron, are to feed the steel plants 
of the Pacific coast, and bring into 
operation several new steel plants, 
projected, but never erected, because 
of the scarcity of pig’ iron from west- 
ern blast furnaces; a large coke plant 
to be erected, also in Salt Lake City; 
greater development of the extensive 
coal and iron ore properties of the 


Utah* Coal and Coke Company; con- 
struction of;a branch railroad from 
the Denver and Rio Grande Sunnyside 
branch to the new plants; early devel- 
opment of iron deposits held by mem- 
ber companies and individuals near 
Iron Spritigs, in Iron County, Utah; 
construction of a 25-mile branch rail- 
road from Lund, on the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad, 
to the iron mines; development of 
limestone deposits near Salt Lake City, 
and erection of a plant for the manu- 


facturer of finished steel in Salt Lake 
City, comprise other plans for Utah. 
The plans announced for California 


lan shares generally | ‘cates, this bank in 1920 handled 9,-|include the enlargement of the plans 
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500,000 miscellaneous government 


000. These collection and clearing and 


fiscal agency operations, developed | 
largely after the opening of the re- | 
serve batiks, have constituted the| 


work of our largest groups. 
__ “There is stimulation in this thought 
of continuing development which 
should make us alert to perfect 
the functions. undertaken and extend 
facilities as new opportunities become 
apparent. Theré are exceedingly in- 
teresting possibilities in the change: 
position of the United States to in- 
ternational trade and banking. We 
have built up in recent years a larger 
foreign trading capacity, and the war, 
changing us from a borrowing to a 
lending nation, has given us the, sur- 
plus of ffuld banking capital to invest 
in this business. It will take longer to 
develop trade and banking machinery 
nec ry. before we can really enter 
competition as international bankers, 
but the world needs to share in our 
and capital, anfl it will be done 
gradually. In such‘a revolution in our 
world position, reserve /banks will be 
called upon to play an increasingly 
important part. These are opportu- 
nities and responsibilities which are 
a challenge to us all.” | 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ratios of total reserves to net de- 
posit and federal reserve note liabil- 
ities combined, for the 12 federal re- 
serve banks and the entire system, as 
of November 28, 1921, compared with 
the previous week and.a year ago, 
follow: veo. ee. 16, Nov. 26, 


of the Columbia Ste¢l Company, at 


. | checks, aggregating nearly $2,500,000,- | pittsburgh, in Worthern California, and 
‘of the Southern California Stee] Com- 


pany, in the lower end of the State. 


Iron Deposits in Utah 

It is estimated that the Utah iron 
deposits coutain 300,000,000 tons, all 
of which is available for the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry on 
the Pacific slape, hitherto held back 


from thé eastern furnaces, indeed, 
present western steel plants rely 
almost entirely on scrap iron for the 
material from which to manufacture 
their products. Once these enter- 
prises are under way, they will offer 
tremendous business stimulus to the 
entire west, and especially to Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona, and will retain 
on the Pacific slope much of the $150,- 
000,000 now expended annually by the 
industries of the states on this. slope, 
in the purchase of iron and steel 
products in the east. The value of 
the plants represented in theremerger 
is placed at $10,000,000. The remain- 
ing $15,000,000 of the capitalization— 
all: paid in—will be expended in de- 
velopment.~ 


REDUCTION INCAR LOADINGS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—For the week ending November 12 
only 753,046 cars of revenue freight 
were loaded, compared with 829,722 
cars in the previous week. This was 
a reduction of 174,540 cars, compared 
with the total for the same week in 
.1920 and 55,258 cars less than in 1919, 
according to the American Railway 
Association. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN PERU 

LIMA, Peru—Peru will continue its 
program of railroad construction, it 
is announced. When-lines projected 
by the government are finished, all 
important towns in the mountains be- 
tween Puno, on lake Titicaca, and‘ 


be connected with the coast by three 
railway arteries. 
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Investment Bonds 
ODD LOTS: We are able to offer, from 


investment bonds at attractive prices. 


Call our Bond Department, Main 8600 
for today’s offerings. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
60, Lombard Street, London, E. C, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES - 
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of Calgary, Canada, 

During 1921 England has shipped 
£5,561,433 of silver to India and £2,- 

4153 to China, a total of £8,366,586, 
comparing with~£7,372,100 for the 
correspond | last year, of 
which £3,529,000-went to India and 
£ 3,842,500 to China. 


brings Canadian savings bank d 
9 $1,251,323,839, compared with $1,- 

1,276,751 a year ago. Demand depos-. 
its in other Dominion banks increased 
$31,000,000. , 

The Durant Motor Corporation has 
awarded -a contract to the Hubbard 
Pressed Steel Company for all genera] 
stamping for four-cylinder and six- 
cylinder cars. : The contract involves 
$500,000. 


CLEARING HOUSE STATEMENT 

NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies ‘for last week ' (five 
days) shows ‘that they hold $74,536,- 


ments. This is a decrease of $15,053,- 
560'from the previous week. 


NO COTTON PRODUCTION CUT 

MANCHESTER, England—The pro- 
posal to reduce the production of’ cot- 
ton material in the American section 
by 50 per cent by the curtailment of 
operating schedules at the mills has 


A decrease of $12,440,013 in October} 


410 reserve in excess of legal require- | be 
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a Three Months’ Trial Trip 

By special correspondent ot The Christ fan 
Science Monitor from its European 

News Office 


LONDON, England—aAfter long de- 
lays, following on conferences between 
the sections interested, guaranteed 
footwear is to be pjaced upon the mar- 
ket. The boot will be known as the 
“B. B. A.” boot, and will be made un- 
der license from the British Boot As- 
sociation. The idea is to produce and 
distribute a shoe which will be. free 
from adulteration at a reasonable 
price, and it has at last been’ decided 
by the Boot Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that the tags for sewing to the 
linings shall be issued at once. 

Many large jobbers have promised 
to include the “B. B. A.” boot on their 


* 


ter of orders have been placed by 
retailers. The trial trip of thie shoe 
ig to last three months, and if suf- 
ficient support is yore from 
the trade and public, 

be then placed on a. permanent basis. 
This is the first time a@ voluntary ef- 
fort has been made to give the public 
a guarantee.of genuineness in shoes, 
and it witil be interesting to watch 


been rejected. | 


events, and see if this noteworthy ef- 
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t of shoddy which has been 
Off since the decline in the 


after its long period of inflation; 


made from 10d. re-| 


y in London, showing a fall of 
4d. to %d. per pound, as against last 
‘prices. Cows at 84. to 9d. followed 
sum, and were a %d. per pound down, 

quite a severe drop was noted 
in calfskins, selections under 16 
pounds falling from 2%d. to 34d. per 
pound. Tanners are very satisfied, as 
it seems impossible to hold up values 
of leather in the face of a poor demand 
‘from consumers. Imported hides are 
only selling in small parcels, but as 
yet values show little decline, in view | 
of the strong position m the River 
Plate and Chicago market. 

Merchants agree that of late there 
has been a drop in the demand for 
sole leather, although much is now ex- 
pected from the spell of wet weather 
which has set in at last. Low grade 
.bends ‘are still the best selling linés 
in weights of 12/16 14/16 pounds 
average. Upper leathers are only sell- 
ing slowly, and here again the demand 
is for cheap stuff to meet the insistent 
demand for a-low-priced shoe. Labor 
costs are still very high in the shoe 
trade, and the only way it seems to 
produce a cheaper article is to use 
the commoner grades of materials. 
As low as 6d. a foot is offered for 
glacé kid, and semi-chrome kip bellies 
are selling as low as 5d. per foot, 
or even a shade less in quantities. 
Split leathers in the heavy selections, 
are selling in the Bristol district for 
colliers’ boots, and it is possible the 


market could absorb more of this 


: 


leather. ' 


LITHUANIAN TRADE 


SITUATION REPORT 


: 


Exports. of Flax, Wood, and 
Farm Products Largely Re- 
sponsible for “Active” Balance 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

KOVNO, Lithuania—Lithuania is one 
of the few_countries which can show 
an “active” tradéd balance. Last year 
was very satisfactory in this respect 
and the current year, in spite of the 
general depression, will also be on the 
right side. It is more especially flax 
and wood which have helped to bring 
about this satisfactory result, and now 
agricultural produce is coming to the 
fore. 

Eges, for instance, are being ex- 
ported on an increasing scale, and a 
total of some 60,000,000 eggs are reck- 
oned with this year. The bulk of 
these go to England and the high ex- . 
change of the English pound sterling 
enables the government to levy an 
export tax of 22 pfenning per ege. 

A point of considerable importance 
is also the large number of Lithuaniaa 
emigrants who are now returning to — 
the old country from the United States 
of America. ‘Thousands of these are 
now returning, and they bring with 
them, generally, thelr savings of per- 
haps a few thousand dollars which, 
with the present exchange, go a long 
way in the old country. 

The work of.reconstruction has pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily, and the 
interior position of the country is set- 
tled and encouraging. 


va 


Plan and Agreement by deposi 
Depositary specified below: 


Texas 


Broadway, New York. 


a tlie 


= 


—— 


Reorganization of 


will act as Reorganization Managers. 


Holders of the following securities may become parties to the 


ting their securities with the respective 


First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Missouri, Kansas & 
ilway Company (or Certificates of Deposit therefor ot 
United States Trust Company. issued under Agreement, dated 
December 31, 1915), with Columbia Trust Company, No. 60 


Second Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company with Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, No. 80 Broadway,,.New York. 


by prohibitive rail rates on pig iron. 


Cuzco, ‘the ancient Inca capital, will} 


— { 


First and Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cente Gold Bonds of 
Missouri, ‘Kansas & Texas Railway Company with Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, No. 140 Broadway, New York, 

General Mortgage Four and One-half Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company with The New 
.York Trust Company,’ No. 100 Broadway, New York. 

Two-Year Secured Gold Notes of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company with Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
No. 80 Broadway, New York. 

First ma Extension Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Missouri, 
Kansas Texas Railway Company with United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, No, 55 Cedar’Street, New York. 

St. Louis Division First Mortgage Refunding Four Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company with 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 22 William Street, 
New York. 

First Mortgage Four Per Cent, Gold Bonds of The Kansas City & 
Pacific Railroad Company with The Bank of América (Franklin 
Trust Company), No. 44 Wall Street, New York. 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Railroad Company with United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, No. 55 Cedar Street, New York, 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Missouri, Kansas 
& Eastern Railway Company with Cojumbia Trust) Company, 
No, 60 Broadway, New York. 

Second. Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Eastern Railway Company with Columbia Trust Company, 
No. 60 Broadway, New York. 7 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Missouri, Kansas 

Texas Railway Company of Texas with Empire Trust Com- 
pany, No. 120 Broadway, New York. : 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Dallas & Waco 

lway pany with The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, No. 87 Wall Street, New York. 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Wichita Falls and 


Northwestern Railway Company with Bankers Trust Company, 


No. 16 Wall Street, New York. 

First Lien ‘Collateral Trust Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The 
Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railway Company with The 
National City Bank of Chieago, No. 105 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

First and Refunding Mortgage-Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The 
Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railway’ Company with United 
4 Mortgage and Trust Company, No. 55 Cedar Street, New 

par : | : 

First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The Boonville Rail- 
road Bridge Company with Metropolitan Trust Company of the 
City of New York, No. 60 Wall Street, New York. 

First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Trust Bonds of Southwestern Coal & 
Improvement Company with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust’ Com- 
pany, No. 22 William Street, New York. 


This Plan and Agreement has been approved and adopted by the 
Protective Committees representing the holders of the bonds and 
notes mentioned below. 


os 

Holddrs of Certificates of Deposit representing the following bonds 
who shall not exercise any right of withdrawal under the Agreement 
under which such Certificates of Deposit were issued, will, in the 
event that said Plaw and Agreement of Reorganization shall become 
binding and conclusive on holders of Certificates of Deposit issued 
under such Agreement, hecome parties to said Plan and Agreement of 
Reorganization without the igsue of new Certificates: 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 


Second Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Dutch Committee Certificates—Agreement dated March 22, 1916.) 


* 


Gold Bonds. 
(The Farmers’ T.oan and 
November 10, 1915.) SA 


March ‘1, 1916.) 


| St. Louis Division First Mortgage Refunding Four Per Cent. 
Trust Company Certificates—Agreement dated 


Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(United States Mortgage and Trust Company Certificates—Agreement dated 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit representing the following bonds, 


Missouri,Kansas & Texas Railway Company 


A Plan and Agreement dated November 1, 921, for the Reorganization of Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company has been prepared, under which the undersigned 


The Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railway Company 


First ,Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Bankers Trust Company Certificates—Agreement dated Angust 1, 1917.) 


NR 


who shall not exercise any right of withdrawal under the respective 
Agreements under which such Certificates cf Deposit were issued, will 
become parties to said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization without 
‘the issue of new Certificates: 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Guaranty Trust Company of New York Cert‘ficates—Agreement dated 


January 20, 1916.) 


General Mortgage Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
= Pad York Trust Company ‘Certificates—Agreement dated October 1, 


all 


Two-Year Secured Gold Notes.. 
(Central Union Trust Company of New York Certificates—-Agreement dated 


September 30, 1915.) 
The Kansas City & Pacific Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(The Bank of. America or Franklin Trust Company Certificates—Agreement 


dated April'5, 1916.) 
The Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railway Company 
First Lien Collateral Trust Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(The National City Bank of camange Certificates—Agreement dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1916.) . 
First and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(United States i and Trust Company Certificates—-Agreemen? dated 
December 1, 6. 
The Dallas & Waco Railway Company 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


(The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Certificates—Agreement duted February 1, 1917. 


Southwestern Coal & Improvement Company 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Trust Bonds. 
(The Farmers’ Ioan and Trust Company Certificates—Agreement dated 


January 18, 1916.) 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit representing the following bonds 
issued under the Agreements mentioned below may become parties to 
said Plan and Agreement by presenting their said Certficates of De- 
posit to the Depositary héreinabove specified’ for bonds of such class 
to be stamped as assenting to said Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza~ 


tion: 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company ~ 


Second Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Central Union Trust Company of New York Certificates—Agreement dated 


December 23, 1915.) 
First Mortgage Extension Five Per Cent. Fifty-Year Gold Bonds. 
(United States Mortgage and Trust Company Certificates—Agreemeat dated 
January 10, 1916.) Wad 
The Missouri, Kansas & Eastern Railway Company 
. First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Columbia Trust Company Certificates—Agreement dated April 3, 1916.) 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
(Empire Trust Company Certificates-Agreement dated March 14, 1916.) 
\ 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit for First Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of The Boonville Railroad Bridge pany issucd 
under the Agreement dated April 19, 1916, and endorsed as assenting 
to the Supplemental Agreement dated April 27, 1920, who shall not 
exercise any right of withdrawal under said Agreement, will become © 
parties to said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization without the 
issue of new Certificates. _ Holders of such Certificates of Deposit 
not so endorsed may become parties to said Plan and Agreement of 
Reorganization by presenting their Certificates to Metropolitan Trust 
Company of the City of New York to be so endorsed. 


or Amseterdamsche Bank 
:” ‘ 


- 


Stockholders of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company may 
ube n the reorganization by depositing their stock with The 
quitable Trust Company of New York, 37 Wall Street, New York. 
Depositing stockholders must pay $20 share of Preferred Stock 
and $25 per share of Common Stock the first instalment, 
viz: $8 per share of Preferred Stock $40 per share of on 
Stock, at the time of depopit, and the balance as provided in the Plan 
4 : 


and 


All securities deposited must be in negotiable form ahd stock certificates and registered bonds must be duly endorsed in blank for transfer 


or be accompanied by proper transfers in blank duly executed. AH securities, including stock 
appurtenant coupons maturing on and after October 1, 1915. Certificates 


unpaid appurtenant coupons maturing on and after October 1, 1915. 
January 7, 1922, 
- such terms and conditions as the Reorganization Managers may deter mine. 

‘ 


J. & W. Seligman & Co., Hallgarten & Co., and The Equitable Trust 
a Syndicate, of which they will be Managers, to underwrite the 


transfer in New York. All bonds and notes must bear all ‘unpaid 
of Deposit deposited under the Plan must represent bonds: with all 
Deposits, both of securities and stock, must be made on or before 


Speyer & 
undertaken to f 


certificates, must be properly stamped for 


after which date no deposits will be received except upon 


Company of New York have, as stated in the Plan, 
cash payments required from Stockholders under the Plan. 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained from any of the above named Depositeries or from the Reorganization 


Managers. 
Dated New York, November 23, 1921. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN 


~ 


~~. 


& CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. 


Reorganization Managers 
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N [the aggressor but State had a defense) ILEY I 5 eae doses 
which kept Washington scoreless. The ne ee ee ee Re Ayr United ........ 


WINS AT SOCCER | s=mar:, | IN FIRST PLACE |32%teci ssc 
sean ‘ — RE RET ~~ pen 


*Barnsley 1, West Ham it: . 

South Shields 1, *Bristol City ®. 
*Bury 2,. Derby 0. - . ; 

Hull 2, *Leeds 90. ) 

; ‘Scottish League 
*Hibernians 0, Dumbarton 0; 
_*Clydebank 1) Hearts 1. - 
*Rangers 5, Hamilton 0. 


Dodaj : WASHINGTON STATE. WASHINGTON. 
Sr Bao Pia ee | hannan, Loomis, busy 
e,| Defeats University of Pennsyl-; =... re. Poren, Ferry, Galligan) cee , 
FT| wahia Intercolbigints “Teas at|Dunwecter, Davis. te:.!.-\:... 7%; 001 | Displace the Liverpool Club in the sMotherwell 1, Celt 
vania | 3 eam : . ee tee te ace % uD in | Otherwell 1, Celtic 1. 


. te , ; | Danlap, Cre cvon div ecencess te eevee, Oe rare =e ' . 7 *Raith 2, Third Lanark 2. 
Philadelphia by 4 Goals to I aeee:. Te it Sagiion whalle _ Standing of the First Division | Queens 78% ----+--+ 5 | *Queens Park 2, Falkirk 1. 
ae Bie | a, ls | | RAE RES w , of - the. English Association jal .cable to The ‘Christian ‘Bclence sabato & Peete a 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania fe ee : ab ? Sa . Pentre from its European News Offic» ‘*Airdrieonians 2, Kilmarnock 0. 
. The CorneH University soccer football Football ‘League ‘Series ” LONDON gia d \(Saturday)—By *Ayr 0, Morton 0. ' 
- £5: % is pees | ee ry Ss s ee ee team defeated the University of Penn- | | : ‘ vhstuae of my Remit: wink coved’ teiken- *Clyde 1, Albion 1, 
tag gene fie ok i ae o Bhoreew see cima ustag - }sylvania intercollegiate eleven in 4| Spore—State College of Washington 14, | mae ham. Bernléy resumed the top posi-| *tiome team. 
<< Malenae’ ee) Le Res eos ee —— game pla here on the Franklin) University of Washington 0. Touchdowns ENGLISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE : Fi Division 6f the Eng-|- © —— : . | 
pied? ris ae. Pe Field Saturday afternoon by the mani! Moran 2 for Washington State. Goals First. Division . 8 tion in the First v n & . 
of 4 to 1.. All Ithacans’ goals | from touchdown—Sax 2 for Washington -Goals— |iish Association Football League; FORWARD PASS WINS 
7 r & State. Referee—George Varnell, Transyl-| Club— W:D. 1, For Agst Pts’! today, the Liverpool team, which had 
were made by E. L. E. Elli, the venter | vania College. Umpire—Plowden Stott, beceaeereanel | 36 22 | ousted them from the leadership; los-| FOR DARTMOUTH, 7-0 
. 6] forward of the, team, whdse accurate | Leland Stanford Junior University. Head | Lfv dlesb “" ganderiaad| c : 
ina 0} goal shooting was far too fast for the | |inesman—Kenneth Bartlett, University of ing at Middlesbrough. ea 
ties with Liverpool for second place; saTiANTA, Georgia — Dartmouth 


23 Willianis aoe eg, Pennsylvania’s goal tender, D. Cavan- Oregon. Time—Four lim. periods. 
“g 14-——West cert: augh. M’GILL IS A ER | martes jon mage feteiaia’ alah te College sprang somewhat of a sur- 
State it~ vaste or = Pennsylvania started off in the first FE [ n e prise here Saturday when the Green 
2 cere * leading club did not do so well and|Goroated the stroas University of 
from about 15 yards in front of the home enables Notts vgs» Taye Menta to 0. It was one of the most spec- 
oad rT | F rs i] Cc test With Ss i ae level in the standing on poin A gow tacular games ever played on Grant 
From this time until the end of the “S . — : Ke q ley has a slight advantage in the goa!) mietg and the most spectacular event 
me, the Pennsylvania team had little an 
panne to pate again and failed to roved Most Success Scoring was generally low through- en, ' 
stop Elli, who sent the bali spinning} Other Sporting Contests Sought out the league ee ee Capt. J. L. Robertson ’22, who us- 
es fr exception was the matc ©Miually plays in the backfield, was 
dees * "4g | first half, which ended with the score} Special to The Christian Science Monitor {Manchester United. . sally placed 
ae a 3 to 1 in favor of Cornell. Billi added from its Canadian News Office rr tie bin A : which the ball was sige tes y, plac dj game , an d hé played mm’ strong 
—_ the final score in the second half. The} MONTREAL, © Quebec — Following |7,. arsenal ...... |. in the net five times by Wednesday an@) pone at that position, but it was 
once by the opponents. not in this particular work that 
CORNELL. ' PENNSYLVANIA. ball team of McGill University against ? 
that of the University of: Syracuse = bong 10 2 Rangers had a colossal victory against nently. With the ball on Dart- 
ee the Harhilton Academicals by five| mouth’s 40-yard line and about 30 sec- 
clear goals and the amateur team, onds remaining to play in the first 
points which they so. badly need/,-x into the backfield. The ball was 
against Falkirk, who are very Well) .janneq to C. A. Calder who made a 
placed in the League standing. The/).+era) pass to Robertson who in turn 
Celtic being held to a draw and Par- B. Lynch '23, who raced over. the 
tick’ losing outright. i oe Georgia goal line. L. R. Neidlinger 
markable day for drawn games, kicked the goal. The summary: 
8 shea nie ard wee eee ee season the game throughout Canada | Rotherham than six. Two games in England were <r 
. canceled. The results: pealmotmen, 1 Pew 3 T. Reynolds 
5 HARVARD BEATS ception of British Co umbia and the Wolverham ton P First Division D>. R. Moore, lg rE. Anthony 
HAVERFORD, Se aes tench. ee competes |SeMamre acseorey 4 omlaalecerecgt: & Livecpao! eee ic. Whetesal 
, 4 TO | lish code is played. The snapping Bristo} City ‘Preston & Sheffield United 0. Neldinger, - bes arena “ tes A Some 
r . a th A | Ags Soe *Sunderland 0, Newcastle 0. SRR. Ca ree le, O. Reynolds 
. one in the American game, instea rg hyp : 
Crimson Soccer Football Team of heeling it out by the center scrim- ee q-Geale- “Burney 1, Tottenham 0. : Calder, Ihb..... ombuneuiacumes rhb, Hartley 
Finishes Intercollegiate League | mage man, and the elimination of the! cinp— W. D. L. For Agst Pts Ea wan to yah ge 0 Inb, Thompson 
Championship Season Fourth) tne number of players from 14 to 12, |Celtic ........ 
| has done much to speed up the game + tom mee Ra se . 
18—Navy ,...... BOSTON, Massachusetts—Harvard’s | have been advanced to the rules com- ) | 
0—Pittaburgh... 0| varsity <occer football team finished mittee as to how they can further gig et 
its Intercollegiate Association, Foot-| {increase the speed and openness of |) aun 
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here November 5, the athletic djrec- 
torate of the local university is ‘con- 
halves. Secretary — : 5 ; amos sidering the question of arranging a 
' aaa eecedent olidge ‘1 7—Cornell ..... 59 ex -...Phb, Barron | game, vider Aanblonn rules, with 
my sid a None genias where he| 7—Syracuse ... "tet = ken oral ji Golloutz, Chb........0.660% «...chb, Amelia| another American university © next 
sed the first to the . “G—Georgia .... 0 © 0—Cortiell .- thb, Vollmer | fal}, the game to be pldyed in Mont- 
lt i ; real or at the field of the American 
g. Cavanaugh | college. . 

Score—Cornell University 4, University With the change in the rules of the ¥y 
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*Manchester United 1, Villa 0. Score—Dartmouth* College 7, University 
*West Bromwich 2, Manchester City 0, of Georgia 0. Touchdown—Lynch for 
Second Division Dartmouth. Goal from touchdown—Neid- 
*Fulham 2, Bradford 1. linger for Dartmouth. teferee—P. P. 
*Leicester 1, Coventry 1. Magoffin, Michigan, Umpire—H. C. Me- 
*Notts County 90, Stoke 0. Grath. Boston College. Field judge—Fred 
‘eclia Forest 2, *Port Vale 0. Burleigh, Phillips Exeter Academy. Head 
*Rotherham 2, Clapton 0. Jinesman—Springer, University of Pennsyl- 
*Shéffield Wednesday 5, Blackpool 1 vania. Time—Four 15m. periods. 
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period taking the lead when Partridge, Prest Sy 
oh a pass from F. C. Nolte, scored AMERICAN GAMES Barnsley’s. loss of a possible point at) Georgia football team by a score of 7 
average and therefore take priority. | o+ a1; was the scoring of the touch- 
through the posts three times in the | ; 
Sheffield Wednesday and Blackpool in) .) ited to left tackle for the Georgia 
summary : the good showing made by the foot- 
In the Scottish League the Glasgow | , ;. playing stood out most promi- 
Queens Park, obtained a couple-of half of the game, Robertson dropped 
second and third clubs did poorly,/tnrew 4 50-yard forward pass to E. 
Scottish football providing no. fewer ee GEORGIA 
has been made unifo with the ex- 
*Birmingham 1, Blackpool! 0. \ SEE ELE OPO OE ec, Day 
out ‘of the ball by the center, as is | Blackpool 
Chelsga 1, *Bradford City 0. Smith, qb ab, Randall, Fletcher 
two outside scrimmage men, reducing |Glasgow Rangers ~ 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | and already various propositions 
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ball League championship season of|the game. Several prominent foot- | aipion Rovers 


~ 14921 on Soldiers Field Friday after-| ball authorities advocate the adoption . 
*-**.0| noon with a hard-earnéd victory over | Of the forward pass and this will be | 
..... 6} Haverford College by a score of 4 to} Seriously considered. A S | } | kK |) BR Y ( | | k S 
0—Holy* Cross..12} 1. The victory gave the Crimson fourth} The Syracuse-McGill football game | 
34-—Stevens 5{ Place in the championship standing. eo ste eps — a of ae neo 
Haverford started out as if to make | National intercollegiate sports and the 
a run-away victory of the match as} Various athletic organizations of Mc- C] if d Ad rt ments CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
the game had progressed only a short | Gill are now considering the advisa- assine vertise meme 
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113| for the first goal of the game and the | program. MAE M. ANDERSON MODERATE PRICES The Berkeley Floris : 
only one scored by the visitors. This The wrestling and fencing clubs of shores of Lake Ontario, 85 acres valuable 
CORNELL y timber land along lake shore; cottage, 
41—St. Bon'ture. 0} score had stood against-the Crimson | McGilb are conducting negotiations | garage and ice house on high bluff over- | [ R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
65—Rochester .. O}only a few minutes when R. W. with different’ American universities looking lake; two miles from rane. > < 2315 Telegraph Ave. §§ Phone Berkeley 2804 
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liss Lamont ’24, secured the ball and | hockey club has already been given |~ for RENT in Jacksonville, Fla., 511 W. Adams ; 2442 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 2400 A. S. BRASFIELD 
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17—Syracuse ....10 
49—Westminster 14| goal. Four minutes after this Bying- 


"4 sy ARED man desires position as butler or 
and A. K. Murray °23, center half-| hockey player of McGill, has turned| | CO! ag ew yon Madcon age ey 
back, also played Yall for the Crim-|4°wn an offer from the Canadians of ty 3047 M17 Highland ‘Park Ave... Roxbury, The Booterie DRY GOODS 
on , way Seamer the National Hockey League to play Shoes for You | Oné of Berkeley’s 
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eat up the flower garden 


~ THREE ETCHERS _ 


‘“bat his best, his line is.free and ex- 


"/three etchers ‘could fiot be found 


f 


, (for father’s sake. He is very good to 


ja very handsome chamber’ it is quite 


id the 


@ he brings into the evening a 
ness, a love of, beautiful things, 

‘and fine and rarefied thoughts that fit 
into; any kind of society, for it all 


] to Basil. He is entirely); 


without pose or. affectation. Once I 
said to him—“How. would you ‘like 
to Bea professional painter?” He 
laughed, réfiected, then said——‘Only 


me: he has increased my allowance 
twice since I came to London, but I> 
am affraid that he is disappointed that 
I don’t exhibit at the Royal Academy, 
and. that my name is never mentioned | 
in the newspapers. No paper has ever 
| an about my work,” he 
added, laug . “Theentire family 
is coming to London next week for six 
months. I.wonder if father will like 
my new set of decorations. The mo- 
tive is daffodils that come before the, 
swallows dare—and lambs.”’ 


_ When I returned“from America the 
Family had come and gone; and I 
found Basil in a large studio which 
his father had built for him. Although | 


as unpretentious as his formér modest 
shod. There are more decorations, | 
more painted furniture—that's all. 


}On the easel, looking like a postage | / 


Stamp, was 2 small landscape which | 
seemed to be familiar. After regard- 


great admirer of Cézanne?” I asked’ 
rather brutally, “I «adore him,” he 
replied. “When I’m painting land- 
‘scapes I can’t get him out of'my head. 
Mrs. —— (IT was dining there last 
.” “Basil,” 
f said, “Why not call this “An Exer- 
cise in Cézanne? Why not-do a series 
of small pictures interpreting artists 
you like very: much, and call them 


Pliotographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the artist 


. ) 
[nas always. been a marked demand. 
Another branch of pictorial art most 
‘ably represented in modern Greece 1s 
. L“hagiography” or the painting of 
‘Heons and other religious subjects. 
{There has been a:certain amount of 
j landscape and .mural painting, besides 
°| “genre,” which has had some fairly 
‘strong representatives, equaling in 
“| certain réspects many foreign artists 
. |of note. Their-compositions were well 
- }eonstructed, the design was sufficiently 
.-| good, and their coloring often attrac- 
"| tive. » ane 
Among the prominent men of the 
last decade are N. Gyzis, Constantin 
Volanakis,. N. Lytras and N. Hatzis. 
The first of these was notéd not only 
for his imposing and elaborate com- 
positions, such as “Harmonia,” so ade- 
quately represented in German 
museunmis and galleries, but also’ for 
his “genre” work, combining figures 
with interiors, a masterpiece of. this 
kind of work being “The Betrothal of 
Children” (in Greece). The secqnd 
.was known for his marine pictures, in- 
cluding naval battles such as Salamis; 
the third, N. Lytras, whose picture uf | 
“The Blowing Up of the Turkish Flag- | 
‘ship, at Chios,” has been conspicuous | 
as a work of art, was also one of the 
highly reputed masters of modern | 
Greek painting. " { 
N. Hatzis; who in some degree ex-| 
ceeded in talent his master, Volanakis, | 
was a leading painter of marine) 
works, rivaling Aizof#ki, the famous} 
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be enlarged, and the private. collec- 
tions will become more numerous. 

Furthermore it may be expected 
that the Greeks will, under the new 
felicitous political conditions, create a 
characteristically Hellenic school of 
painting, which will take ‘its place 
among the schools of other countries. 
This ‘will be effected: when the aftists 
allow full play to their national gen- 
ius, retaining from their. studies 
abroad only the method by which 
foreign art schools have developed on 


‘their own lines. 


BICKNELL’S ETCHINGS 
SHOWN IN BOSTON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON,’ Massachusetts—Mr. W. EL 
W. Bicknell, whose quiet, unassuming 


get extremely worth-while exhibition 


of etchings and dry points is now on 
view at Doll and Richards Gallery, ts 
one of America’s pioneers in the etch- 
Mr. Bicknell’s activities 
with the copper plate extend over 4@ 
period covering two revivals of this 
fascinating art. When Whistler was 
turning out his finest plates Bicknell 
was producing portrait .etchings. in 
Boston for the book and magazine pub- 
lishing houses. Originally he started 
out as a painter, graduating from the 
Museum School and later teaching 
classes in still life. By some twist in 
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'scenes, such as “The Retreat of the | groups. 


Rusgian artist. He owed his reputa-'fortune he became interested in the 
tion to his. exquisite color harmonies, | etched plate as a means of expression, 
strength of design, and to a great/and from once taking it up has been at 
faculty for expressing the sea element it ever since. 
in calm and in storm. His best work,; The invention of the half-tone proc- 
on which his tame chiefly rests, is ess prevented a continuance of this 
“The Naval Battle of Helle,” won by lucrative work, and from it he turned 
the Greeks under Admiral. P. Coun-} quite naturally to etching plates solely 
douriotis (1912). ‘as works of art. The technicalities he 
Among the modern artists actively | already knew from long experience. 
engaged in their art we find such con-| His drawing was well founded and he 
spicuous names as: G. Jacobides, the; was enabled to concentrate his atten- 
director of the Academy of Fine Arts, tion on his subject material, which in 
eminent not only as a portrait painter,| Mr. Bicknell’s case with few. excep- 
hut also for his general exertions on | tions became landscapes—drawing on 
behalf of the improvement’ of Greek | the plate directly from nature. 
art; and J. Roilos, professor of art at; One might if so inclined divide this 
the academy, and painter of military artist’s etchings in three general 
: The first includes the illus- 
Greeks from Pharsala” (1897), now in | trative work of his earlier period; the 
the new Royal Palace of Athens. His; second his dry points and the third his 
tableau representing the burial of the: jatest etched plates of Cape Cod 
martyr Patriarch of Constantinople, yjcjnity, “Etchings of ‘the first group 
Gregory VY, hanged by the Turks, is/are helpful only in showing the growth 
algo‘famous, of his art from the literal way of do- 
Other prominent names connected | ing things to a larger freedom: in 
with modern Greek art are: Ger.| handling, a more simple composition 
Vicates, a professor noted for the deli-! ng a greater economy in the ‘use of 
cacy of his work with the brush, and) ines. 
at times an impressionist; M. Mathio-| |mitating no one he has found right 
poulios, highly esteemed for his €X-| about him inspiration enough for his 
cellent pastel work; J. Hatzopoullos, maturer powers. Particularly happy 
professor noted for his skill in repair- | is he in the dry point rendering of 
ing damaged famous tableaux, as he | mid-winter, when the snow is on the 
did in thevcase of the frescoes of the’ -round and the trees and clumps of 


Sina’s Academy, which were defaced | + ches throw long transparent 


‘Exercises in So and So.” 
delightful idea,” he replied, laughing. 
_ Atew days later I met Mrs.———. We 
il. She said—‘“He ‘has 
no originality: w he has is an in- 
tense appreciation of Beauty, and the 
faculty of making others interested in 
what he likes. I am so glad he is not 
obliged to work for a living, because 
it gives him time to be kind and help- 
Mm to those who know nothing about 
Art, but are eager to learn.” My hus- 
band calls him the Perfect Dilettante.” 
If ever, following the example of 
Dr. Johnson, I make a new Dictionary, 
I shall, remembering Basil, add this 
definition—*“Dilettante. One who loves 
Beauty, and passes on his teve for it 
to others.” : 1, R. 


Legros; Lepére and Zorn 
Specially-for The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
_ NEW YORK, New York—Probably 


who have less in common than 
Zorn, Lepére, and Legros, and yet, by 
hanging these three together, the di- 


“That’s a} 


Portrait of Madame 


seems to have any sense of line, but it 
has. all the qualities lacking in Zorn’s 
and, indeed, is one of the rare 
instances when an American has done 
something which is not only pro- 
claimed to .be better, but which is 


the same sort of:thing by a European 
of. Zorn’s reputation. . 

. These are things got usually said of 
Zorn, but not to be doubted by one who 
passes from the room full of. his prints 
to the next room where Lepére is hung. 
Lepére was more distinguished as a 
wood engraver thap as an etcher, and 
the wood engraver necessarily works 
with less freedom. His foliage at times 
in his plates recalls the wood block, 
the detail loses the etched quality. But, 


pressive, as in the big L’Ile de la Cité. 
The impression shown looks as if it 
were pulled from a clean-wiped. plate, 
and one can see all the better’ how 
spontaneous are the,lines, and yet how 
restrained—none. could well be spared. 

The wood-engravings- included are a 
reminder that he was one of the last 


rector of the print room at the Metro- 
politan Museum has made an uncom- 
monly interesting exhibition. It serves 


of ‘the great wood-engravers who 
gave distiriction to the books and 
magazines of the second half of the 


}as.an object lesson in what to do and} nineteenth century’ but .who were 
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s | the strong head of the Renan, the dash 
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'} what. not to do in etching. 


f. . 
Me 


‘collectorg,'the most highly ‘priced by 


. 


_ “What not to do is best learned from 
Zorn who,.of the three, is the most 
‘widely known, the most in demand by 


dealers, and today price is the stand- 
ard. Zorn is vigorous as a painter, and 
the same vigor is in his etchings, but’ 
line is not his medium and he mis- 
‘uses it. The earliest prints are the 
best but it seems. almost as if, once 
they brought him success, he was in 
haste to profit by it and kept on pro- 
ducing etchings without thought or 
care for the qualities that give the 
medium its value. Some are curiously 
photographic in selection, in point of 
view, in perapective. 


and of textures, of surfaces. He sug- 
gests the difference between the face 

the coat because he express¢s 
each with the right feeling for the 
if erence. Madame Simon and Ma- 
dame Granberg also are excellent as 

‘and as etchings, But even 


hich the figure is put in, can- 
the inexpressive line, 

. ‘coat. There is ab- 
feeling for line, no feel- 
res it should express, 
of the medium is 
irritating because - of 
strength head, Place the 
een Rembrandi’s Burgo-- 
- Whistler’s Drovet. or 
would disappear tech« 

© many nudes his dis- 
of medium is still more evident. 
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‘plate by Childe | 


| landscape 


gradually got rid of for the cheaper 
mechanical methods of reproduetion. 
The prints are on the wall and the 
books they illustrated; the most im- 
portant, by Huysmans and Richepin, 
are arranged in cases in the center 
of the gallery. All this is done so 
well at. the Metropolitan. that it 
makes one critical when things are 
done’ less well. Artists go to these 
exhibitions and artists know. But 
Students also go, and occasionally the 
ignorant public. It» would be a_help, 


tional work, if it were explained on 
the label what each print is, whether 
an etching, a dry-point, or a wood- 
engraving. 

Of the three men, Legros js most 
essentially the etcher. He is some- 
times mannered in his portraits and 
landscapes: sham Rembrandts, one is 
inclined to say of his elaborate com- 
positions. 
felt, that he worked in line on a 
copperplate because the medium was 
sympéthetic. It is suggestive to 
turn from Zorn’s Renan te Legros’ 
Cardinal Manning. The Cardinal's 


fully, but with a directness of line 
Zorn never could have approached. 
The modeling of the cheek is ex- 
aggerated—a mannerism with Legros 
—the hands are awkward and poorly 
drawn. But these are minor: defects 
and cannot detract from the dignity 
of the plate. The portrait of G F. 
Watts is hardly less fine. Then com- 
pare Zorn’s treatment of bathers with 
Legros’ in his beautiful rich: dry- 
-point. The same dignified simplicity 
is in his “Femmes de Bruges.”. And 
that he did not have to copy Rem- 
t but could carry ‘on tradition 

en he chose, is seen in the little 
“Vallée des Dunes,” its' wide sweep of 
expressed in the fewest 
possible lines, and in the large .“End 


none;or the Vagabond” which might so 


‘work. It is the first etching 


3} easily Wave become melodramatic but 


which is as grim and tragic as tts 


by Childe Hassam in which he. 


4 


subject. : 


W ellington Koo, from the painting by Edmund Dulac 


EDMUND DULAC AT | GREECE 
GRAFTON GALLERIES‘ | 
3 Brief Résumé of Its Present Art 


By The Christian Scignce Monitor special | : r Rae FRE | 
or art correspondent ; Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
After the Greeks had emerged 


‘ZONDON, Engiland—Mr. Edmund} 


‘| by time or otherwise damaged: Evang. 


Joannides, a very good composer of 
inspired scenes of ancient life, and an 
excellent portraitist, noted for his 


‘noble coloring. This artist is now in 


New York. John Geraniotis, note- 
worthy for his painting of djandscape 
and to some ‘degree for religious 


‘themes; John Parthenis, distinguished 


rather for his historical compositions, 


shadows behind them. One notes in 
these dry points how delicately he 
lowers by 2 shade the tone in the sky, 
thus heightening the effect of his snow 
in the foreground. Observed also in 
their true relationships are the values 
of the dark trees, the white snow and 
the gray. shadows. Sometimes a bit 
of a house and a few blackbirds add 


really far more of a work of art than. 


and ‘would not require much addi- 


But’ it can be seen and | 


character is expressed as success- | 


Dulac has it almost all his own way 
‘at the. Grafton Galleries. His work 
dominates the whole exhibition, which 
is full of the usual portraits of the 
usual people. In his portrait of ‘““Her 
Excellency Madame Wellington Koo” 
he shows a regard, for sitter, design, 
color and formiwhich makes many 
e-hibits near it seem insincere and 
flimsy. The formal painting of the 
folds, of the dress contrasted with the 
embroideries on the cushions is so 
broad and yet so tight that Mr. Du- 
lac’s illustrations which have made 
him famous pale into insignificance 
and take almost the color of. mere 
“pet boilers.” In this portrait he 
really does contribute sqgmething very 
valuable to contemporary art, and it ig 
to be hoped that more of this “big” 
work will come from his fresh mind. 

He is happy, too, in possessing the 
counterpart of an intense sense of 
beauty, the sense of caricature, and 
many specimens of this have been 
seen in the English press and at the 
Leicester Galleries last year. But 
here he shows us an entirely new 
thing, a sheer delight alike for its 
craftsmanship and subtle feeling. It 
is a caricature in the “round” of “The 
Last Victorian,” Mr. George Moore. 

The figure, about 12 inches high, is 
clothed in the most Victorian of Vic- 
torian evening suits. Its features are 
true, they are comic. They say many 
things which only a caricature can 
Say, necessary things, pungent things. 
This littie work is’ perfect. 

It has been known for some time 
that Mr. Dulac has a deep interest in 
masks, and he here exhibits two for 
the Yeats’ play, “At the Hawk’s Well.” 


- 


from slavery into freedom, and a new 
life opened before them, true to the 
healthy instincts of their race, they 
turned their eyes to culture, and, of 
course, to art.: Just as the new state 
sought for enlightenment from 
abroad in other branches of learning 
and. of practical affairs, so the youths 
who wished to get instruction in art 
had to go to foreign academies for 
the purpose. To this end they visited 
especially Munich and Paris. 

When these.young men returned 
to Greece they brought with them 
the style of art which they had ac- 
quired abroad, and they endeavored 
to.create a national school without 
succeeding at first, however, in im- 
buing it with any- distinct individual- 
ity. It would, therefore, be prema- 
ture to say that a Hellenic school. of 
painting sprang into ‘existence in that 
early period of national resuscitation. 

The most distinguished men 
amongst those who thus returned 
home were appointed by thé govern- 
ment as professors in the new art 
school. 

The limited boundaries of the new 
kindgdom and the scanty and rather 
poor population of modern Greece did 
not provide favorable conditions for 
& rapid progress, and any hopes 
which might have existed that> the 
country would once more take its 
place as a leader in art did not ap- 
pear likely to be fulfilled. It was 
found necessary to call on: noted 
artists from abroad whenever state 
buildings in Athens réquired mural 


paintings. Sina’s Academy and the. 
National University possess excellent | 
mythological. and historical pfetures | 
painted by foreign artists. 
The greater portion. of the artistic | 
work so far done by Greeks is repre- | 
sented by portraiture, for which there | 
~ aint | 
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represents a new tendency in the high interest to an, otherwise en:pty land- 
art of Greece; Hector Ducas, John | §C@pe. 
Rallis and George Procopiou have also | Another interpretation Mr. as 
made their reputations as portraitists | inp ny seg tts = rind — 
during later times. The Jast of these’ iS that o e barrenness, 
also protuced military paintings and! loneliness of the Cape Cod dunes. 
one of his well-known compositions; With few but telling lines he indi- 
represents a Greek girl embroidering | cates the mighty ryt and meg 
the Greek flag, while in the back-/of their undulating forms. e has 
ground the city of Constantinople can/ achieved completeness through sim- 
be seen. N. Sitaras is prominent for} plicity. 
his religious themes,” like A. Aspro- In his recent landscapes comprising 
yérakas and Miss Sophia Lascaridou,|the third group he has forsaken his 
both sea ‘painters of great merit andj dry point for the etched plate, cleanly 
promise. For rapid painting G.! wiped. He again succeeds in giving 
Lytras, son of N. Lytras,: may be! new viewpoints of familiar New Eng- 
named. land landscape scenes not ae etched 
A school of art at ‘Corfu has worthy | or painted. Farmhouses nestled among 
representatives. The principal names! clusters of towering trees, picturesque 
egret ig he it are Yalinas and! vistas on Cape Cod that one might yr 
wo iadies, Mme. Flora-Caravia and from the train windows, are some oO 
a Pe as"D These are a the his subjects, aE — . them- 
most conspicuous men an women: selves but given a charm Dy 6 man- 
artists of more or less European fame,; ner in which they are rendered. These 
but there are ‘many other coming| ater plates seem to be founded on 
artists in Greece, well deserving Oof/ 4 thouchtful study of Seymour Haden, 
te aihon, teh wie Mt tele 
. the artist’s own feeling. 
public, held at Athens and elsewhere. Mr. Bicknell’s etchings at present 
With the enlargement of Greece,/ sre not widely known but it is safe to 
the concomitant increase: of pras-| say that because they are founded on 
perity, and a greater patronage from}, natural, steady artistic growth and 
the state, there is yay bag hope have that quality which makes them 
ae ena mature ob thar artists | EFow on Tong acquaintance, they wil 
Pp sgt S yme into their own. 
may be certain of a4 means of making eventually come into ene 5 
their works known. The national gal- 
lery or Pinacotheke (1891), which al- 
ready contains some good work, will 
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et pe a 
Palestine 

sal traveling through Palestine 
=e fully understand the signifi- 
e of Christ’s illustrations about 
water.” Here the well is of 
. value than the land; it be- 
ngs he se. man who makes it, and 

| and tribe forever! 
associations of Syrian 

* around the well. . : 

 paomodl a glimpse of a pictur- 
1e little village, in the lovely Val- 
ff Urtas, where a European colany 
the wilderness rejoice and blos- 


‘a on 


weeks 
g iy 


. rn to her own 
“She was so tired of the 
green over there.” 

ay slopes of distant hills 

ally saw a young shep- 

his crook, tending scat- 
black goats, climbing 
else could, and eating 


at nothing else would. 


te ze ing Arab traders 

y i J , ed peside thelr patient, long-suf- 
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dthe Wells of . 


armies to battle and to victory. 


fering camels, bending beneath their 
load of Eastern merchandise. | 
carefully our horses picked their way | 
among the rocks of this rough, nar- | 
row, and almost impassable road, sup- | 


“Notre Dame, Paris,” from the painting by Raffaelli 


There is no charm in this place. 


Very | sand of the beaches is not white, but, It seems tha 


like mud. People say that purple} 
grass grows in the fields of Musashi, | 


but it-is only a waste of various kinds | of Old Japan” 


The / blue, and cov.red with eternal snow. | 
it wears a dress of deep | 


‘violet and a. white veil over its, 
shoulders.—‘‘Diaries of Court Ladies | 
(tr. by Annie Shepley 


posed to be the oldest in the world. | | of reeds, which grow so high that we. ‘Omori and Kochi Doi). 


The Roman legions tramped it, the | 
gay Knight Templars traveled it, and | 
Abraham passed on that journey of | 
faith to sacrifice his son Isaac on! 
Mount Moriah. Here David led his | 
Here | 
Jacob ‘and Solomon walked. And | 
Joseph, with Mary bearing the young) 
Christ in her arms, in their “Flight | 
into Egypt,” may have rested and' 
| Played with her cherished child, as 


“other loving mothers would on the’ 


| 
| 
| 


_long, wearisome way.—‘Along the! 


| Bosphorus, ”" Susan E. Wallace. 


A Journey to the 
Royal City 


{A Japanese lady describes a journey in 
the eleventh century.] 


‘ 


I was brought up in a distant prov- 


‘ince which lies farther than the farth-" 


est end of the Eastern Road. I am 
‘ashamed to think that inhabitants of 
the Royal City will think me an un- 


‘cultured VE eae 


to the Royal City. 
‘the Long-moon 


| 


| 


| 


‘the East 


When thirteen yea’s old, I was taken! 
On the third of 
month, I removed. 
(from my house) to Imataté, the old | 
house where I had played as a child | 
being broken up. 

Outside of my ‘new house (a rude | 
temporary thatched one) there is no/| 
fence nor even shutters, but we have, 
hung curtains anc <i.daré. From that | 
house, standing or a low bluff, a wide | 
plain extends towards the South. On) 
rnd West the sea creeps | 
close, so it is an interesting place. 
When fogs are failing it is so charm- | 
| ing that I rise early every morning to} 
see them. Sorry to leave this place. | 

On the fifteenth, in heavy dark rain, | 
we créssed the boundary of the Prov- 
ince and lodged at Ikada in the Prov-, 
ince of Shimofusa. 

The next day was passed in aryine’ 


: 


our dripping clothes and waiting for | 


‘the others to come up. 


On the seventeenth, started early in| 


the morning, and crossed a deep river. ' 


‘far and wide. 


' 


| 


I heard that in this Province there | 
lived in olden times a chieftain of, 
Mano. He had thousand and ten thou- 
sand webs of cloth woven and dipped 
them (for bleaching) in the river 
which now flows over the place where 
his great house stood. Four of the 
large gate-posts remained standing in 
the river. 
Hearing the people composing 
poems about this place, I in my mind: 
} 


Had I not seen erect in the river 
These solid timbers of the olden time, 
How could I know, how could I feel. 
The story of that house? 


That evening we lodged at the beach 
of Kurodo. The white sand stretched 
The pinewood was 
dark—-the moon was bright, and the | 
soft blowing of the wind made me 
‘lonely. People were pleased and com! 
r posed poems. My poem: 

For this night only 

The autumn moon at Kurodo beach*™ 
shall shine for me, | 

For this night only'—I cannot sleep. 


Early in the morning we_left this. 
place and came to the Futoi River on 
the boundary between Shimofusa and 
‘Musashi. We lodged at the ferry of 
Matsnusato near Kagami's rapids, and 
all night long our luggage was being 
earried over. reget 

Now «. is the province of Musashi. 


| 
' 


| Province of Sagami. 
‘range called Nishitomi is like folding | and stateliest of all is the one with |!amps around the Opera) is derived 


‘left hand we 


‘with those of Naniwa” (Osaka). 


‘feet. Halfway over there was an open | 


| crossed them with difficulty. That day 
| we stopped at Sekiyama. 


cannot see the bows of our horsemen 
who are forcing the’r way through the 
long e2rass. Going through these. 
reeds | saw a ruined temple called | 
Takeshibadera. There were also the! 
foundation-stones of a house with | 
corridor. 


Twopence for Gentle 
Folks 


“There are in London,” 
‘Dutchman John de Witt in 1596, 


wrote the 
“four 


We went through a waste of reeds | amphitheatres of conspicuous beauty; 


of various kinds, 
through the long grass. There is the | 
river Asuda along the border of Mu- | 
‘sashi and Sagami “where at the-ferry | 
| Arihara Narthira had composed his | 
famous poem.” In the books of his 


river Sumida. 


forcing our way they are named after the emblem on | here. 


their signs, and they offer. each day, | 
a varied show to the people. The. two 
best are on the south of the Thames, 


and are called, after the signs over- | 


hanging them, the Rose and the Swan. 


‘the north; they can be reached by fol- | 


. ._ That view is the key to the city, 


The View That Is the 
Key to Paris 


| The menace of three hundred and | there 


‘ninety-seven spiral steps in a narrow, 
dark and almost airless turret, 


in any event have, been without its 


The Peace of the 
World 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HE great Conference of the na- 
tions in Washington could not, 


effect upon the world. The human 
mind is so constituted that it nie 
from day to day upon impressi 

These impressions being devol of 
Principle are purely fleeting. They 
come and go with the temperamental 
variations of humanity. The devil 
was sick, says the old Latin quatrain, 
the devil a monk would be, but it goes 
on to explain that when the devil 
grew well, the devil a monk were he. 
All of which means that, humanly 
speaking, reformation comes in the | 
moments of depression and wears off 
with the emergence from them. That 
is. why it must. not be imagined for 
one moment that any success achieved 
at the Washington Conference can be 
regarded as permanent except to the 
extent that it represents whag the 
apostle tothe Gentiles meant — 
he adjured the Church in Ephesus to | 
put off “the old man, which is cor- | 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts,” | 
and to “put on the new man, which | 
after God is created in rightooesness| 


‘and true holiness.” 


As the man in the street begins to) 


| realize that he is living in a world of | 


‘ideas, and not of objective material | 
| realities, 


Writings.” 
‘the Science of psychology 


he will begin also to see 
what this means. Peace on earth is) 
not ultimately a condition to be) 
reached through conferences in Wasbh- | 
ington or elsewhere. It is a mental | 
condition reflecting a knowledge of | 
Truth or Principle. “Hence,” as Mrs. | 
Eddy says on p2ge 3 of “Miscellaneous | 
“the deep demand (for) 
to meet 
thus to an-) 


sin, and uncover it; 
These are, 


nihilate hallucination.” 
that is to say, impressions received | 
through the suggestions of hypnotism 
or mortal mind. Consequently they 
can be destroyed only by means of, 


‘an understanding of the Science of 


| psychology, 


(edge of the truth. 


or, in other words, what 
Christ Jesus referred to as a knowl- 
This knowledge | 


of the truth frees a man, as he de-. 


| 
| 


i 
) 


_clared it would, from all the sugges- | 
tions of error, Or, mortal mind, and 
so enables him at once to put off the 
old man, the hallucination of evil, 
and to put on. the new man, the under- 
standing of Principle. And this is 
| achieved, when it is permanently and 
not temporarily achieved, by grasp- 


|ing the fact that in a world of ideas 


that of 
be the) 


no process but 
whether the world 


is 


| thought, 


is no _ true spiritual world created by divine | 


\light matter, but it is essential to see Mind, or the supposititious material | 


Paris from the summit of Notre Dame. | 
and | 
‘the traveller who means to study this | 
city as it deserves, penetrating into 
the past as industriously and. joy- 
‘ously as into the present, must begin | 
He will.see it all beneath him | 
(‘and around him in its varying ages, 
| and he will be able to proceed method- | 
iically and intelligently. 

like that 


of the island, 


‘bridges, and he suggests that the ship | 


i 


' 


i 
' 


| 


world produced by that counterfeit | 
of Principle, the matérial, human) 
mind. “Usage,” writes Mrs. Eddy on | 
page 114 of Science and Health, | 
'“classes both evil and good together 
as mind; therefore, to be understood, | 
the author calls sick cand sinful hu-. 
manity mortal mind,—meaning by 
this term the flesh opposed to Spirit, 


Hugo draws attention to the shape the human mind and evil in contra- | 
of a ship} distinction 


poetical works the river is called the | Two others are outside the?town, on; moored to the mainland by various| Truth and good.” 


to the divine Mind, .or | 


Only, then, by remembering that | 


We crossed it in a boat, and it is the | lowing the street which passes the ‘on the Paris scutcheon (the ship that |the apparently substantial objects of. 


The mountain 


screens with good pictures. On the , 
saw a very beautiful | 
‘beach with long-drawn curves of white ' 
waves. There was a place called’ 
Moro-koshi-ga-Hara (Chinese Field) | 
where sands are wonderfully white. 
Two or three days we journeyed along | 
that shore. A man said: “In Summer | 
pale and deep Japanese pinks bioom 
there and make the field like brocade. ' 
‘As it is Autumn now we cannot see. 
‘them.” But I saw some pinks scat- | 
tered about. They said: “It is | 
; funny that Japanese pinks are bloom- | 
ing in the Chinese field.” 

There is a mountain called Ashigara | 
(Hakoné) which extends for ten and’ 
more miles and it is covered with 
thick woods éven to its base. We; 
|} could have only an occasional glim se | 
of the sky. We lodged in a hut at he | 
| foot of. the mountain. It+ was a dark | 
moonless night.“ I felt myself swal-' 
lowed up and lost in the darkness, | 
when three singers came from some- 
where ... We set them down in front | 


of our lodging and a karakasa (large | 


paper umbrella) was spread for them. | 
| My servant lighted a fire so that we/! 
saw.them. They said that they: were | 
the descendants of a famous singer | - 
, called Kobata. They had very long hair 
which hung over their foreheads; their! 
faces were white and clean, and they | 
| seemed rather like maids serving in 
noblemen's families. They had clear, | 
| sweet voices, and their beautiful sing- 
ing seemed to reach the heavens. All: 
were charmed, and taking great in- | 
terest made them come nearer. Some 
one said, “The singers of the Western. 
Provinces are inferior to them,” and‘ 
at this the singers closed their song | 
with the words, “if we are comipared | 
They. 
were pretty and neatly dressed with | 
voices of rare beauty. 

Next day we crossed over the moun- | 
tain. . Clouds rolled beneat® our | 


a Tew leaves of aoi (Asarum caules-| 
cens), People praised it and. thought 
it strange that in this mountain, so far 
from the hnumzn world, was growing 
such a strange ,lant. We met with 
three rivers in the mountains and 


Now we are 
(in the Suruga Province. We passed a 
place called Iwatsubo (rockurn) by 
the barrier of Yokobashiri. There 
was an indescribably. large square. 
hole thruugt a rock in which very cold 
water came rusting out. 

Mount Fuji is in this Province. In| 
the Province where I was brought up) 


| Globe and the Fortune. 


Episcopalian Gate, 


the sign of a Swan (in the native | 
}speech: ‘te theatr off te cijn’), 
. three thousand men can be accommo- 
dated there.” The Swan was then the 
most recent of the London playhouses; 


it had just been finished when de Witt 
and he considered this build- : 


| Saw it, 
ing so extraordinary that he drew a 
sketch of the interior. A copy. of his 
drawing, a document unique at this 
,date, has luckily been preserved. 
“London,” 
zer, a German, in 1598, “possesses 
several theatres in which English 
actors play, almost every day, come- 


dies before a considerable number of ' 
| 


. spectators.” 


From the midst of the small houses | 


with pointed roofs, 
large buildings thirty-two feet high; 
| Such were the measurements of the 
Contrary to 


continental playhouses, and with the 


|single exception of the square-shaped | 


Fortune, the Englich theatres were 


circular, 
lygonal exterior, Drayton, alluding to 
|time when he: 

. in the Circuit for the laurel strove, 


the applause: of 
“This wooden O,” 


‘and received 
proud round.” 
| Shakespeare; 
| says Jonson; “those publique circuits,” 
says Drayton again.... 

At the door stood the gatherer with 
his money-box, a position of trust 
often misused. He asked a penny for 
|the pit (same price as at the Hétel de 


| Bourgogne in Paris), and from | 
oe my » Denny | tilde, the Panthéon and the heights of | 


A wonderful panorama.— | 
| will become 


to threepence for the galleries, ac- 


‘cording to the place or the story, and 
according tometimes to the appearance 


of the visitors: 
“Lanthorne. Look to your gather- 

/ing there, good man Filcher. 
“Filcher. I warraat you, sir. 
“Lanthorne. An 


“Sharkwell. I warrant sir, ) 
three pence an’ we can.’ 

The most favored, a favor any one | 
could get for his money, sat on the | 
stage and paid sixpence; but gentle- | 
men were to be found in numbers at 
the twopenny places: “Slothe himselfe | 
will come,” writes Dekker; “and sit | 
in the twopennie galleries, amongst | 
the gentlemen.”—“A Literary History 


you, 


of the English People,” J.-J. Jusse-| 


rand. 


W ith Treasure-Stars 


Lo, an unknown jeweller decks the! 


for | 


observed on his side Hent-: 


emerged those’ 


most of them with a po- 


“the | 
says | 
“this thronged round,” | 


there come any | 


/gentie folks, take two pence a piece, | 


space with : few trees. Here we saw | Sharkwell. 


from this resemblance. It may be so. 
[On each side of us, north and south, 
‘are the oldest parts of Paris that still 
istand; to the north the Marais, behind 
(the Tour Saint-Jacques, and in the 
south the district between the Rue de 
Biévres and the Boulevard St. Michel. 
‘On the south. side of the river lived 
‘the students, clerics and professors—- 
‘Dante himself among them, 


‘the old man and put on the new. 
‘proportion, however, 


- The largest | is to be seen in the design of the | the senses are, actually, mere mate-' 


rial images counterfeiting some spir- 
itual reality so substantial as to be. 
indestructible, can the studert of met- ' 
aphysics begin practically to put off. 
In| 
es he dods this! 


‘he discovers that his conversation is) 


in heaven. He is exchanging a world 


of conflicting human paSXsions for one 


in this, 


, very Rue de Biévres, as we s‘ia!! see; | 


dwelt the nobility. West of St. 
| stache in the Middle Ages was nothing 
|but waste ground and woodland, a’ 
i kind of Bois. he 

When the Marais passed out of | 
favor, the aristocracy crossed the river | 
the St. Germain quarter, which) 
clusters around the twin spires of St. 
'Clotilde that now rise in the south- | 
west. And then the Rue Saint Honoré 
and the Grands Boulevards were built 
and so the city grew and changed un- 
,til the two culminating touches were 


| to 


crowns the heights of Montmartre. 


of harmonious spiritual ideas, and he 
realizes that the change which is tak- 


while in the Marais, as we shal] see,|ing place in him must take place in 


Eu- | 


every other human consciousness, be-. 


fore the angels, the thoughts of Prin- 


| 


’| revenge? 


ciple, can show mank'nd a world of 
'peece and of good will. ‘The individ- 
ual human being is but a microcosm | 
‘of the race. .Jew or Gentile. vellow, 
‘black, or white, the fiindamental pas- 
‘sions are the same. If vou tickle us, 
.as Shylock says, shall we not laugh, 
and if you injure us shall we not seek 
Injury, pride, avarice, hate, 


| these and others like unto them are 


put to it: by M. Eiffel, who built the: ‘the inspiring causes of all wars. And 
tower, and M. Abadie, architect of the ; WTS will continue so long as they 


bis own early dramas, speaks of the beautiful and unreal Basilique that | continue. 


If then the Conference in| 
‘Washington indicated a growing de-'| 


The chief eminences that one sees, | sire for peace, it is because, howeyer 


‘near at hand, 


mass of St. Eustache, 


Theatre 


val Tour Saint-Jacques. 
the bulky Opéra; 


the Trocadéro'’s twin towers, with | 


Mont Valérien looming up immediately | m 


‘between them: and so round to. the 
/south—to the Invalides_and St; Clo- | 


Genevieve. 
“A Wanderer in Paris,” 


November’s Days 


, November's days are thirty: 

November's earth is dirty, 

Those thirty days, from first to last: 

And the prettiest.things on gronuhd are 
the paths 

| With morning and evening hobnails 
dinted, 

| With foot-and wing-tip overprinted 

.Or separately charactered, 

be little beast and little bird. 

‘But of all the monitin when patti is | 

greener 

‘Not one has clean skies that are 

cleaner, 

Clean and clear and sweet and cold, 

| They shine above the earth so old, 

| While the after-tempest cloud 

| Sails over in’silence though winds are | 
loud, 


E. V. Lucas. 


(from which she begins this journey) | black, velvety heaven with treasure-| Till the full moon in the east 


I. saw that mountain far towards the 


| West. It towers up painted with deep 


stars— 
Stone Noguchi. 


‘(Looks at the planet in the west. 
—Edward Thomas. 


Sainte Chapelle,.in the north the grey |through a better 
the Chatelet | Principle, 
the long roofs of the! of the truth which frees. 
Halles, and the outline of the mediz- | 


| mind. 


the needle-spire of | | Slowly, the old man is being put off) 


understanding of! 
knowledge 
This would | 
mean the coming of a world which | 


an increasing 


Farther west | heging to have its conversation in: 
then, right in front, | heaven. 


Today the world is sick, and so is 
ore or less in.a chastened frame of 
But presently the world “will 
‘be better, and then the struggle be- 
‘tween the old man and the new man 
more pronounced. ‘The 


duty, then, of those who understand 
in a measure is to increase that meas- | 
‘ure of understanding so that the full | 


weight of their knowledge may be 
thrown on the right side. The indi-' 


\vidual’s duty to his neighbor, that is’ 


to say, COnsists in learning more of 
Truth for -himseif. Christ Jesus) 


| masse this perfectly ciear when he/'| 


|said, “Greater love hath no man than | 


‘this, that a man lay down his life! 


| {soul] for his friends.” 
(soul but the old man? 


What is this | 
Manifestly, 
therefore, the best way to help the 
world is for every one to strive to put 
off the old man and to put on the new. 
In this~ striving lies the solution of | 
every difficulty, for as it is effectual 
the old man, the counterfeit of ‘the 
new, wil¥ be obliterated, and only the | 
new man, or the Christ, will be-cog- | 
nizable. In this way, the passions | 


_ weet cause war will be destroyed, 


and with their destruction will me | 
peace. Peace, after all, is a pu ly | 


'works that he did. 


‘unknown to them, 


' vast quantities. ... 


‘the 


a 


 weental condition, and the individual 
‘}ean be at peace in the very midst of 
| war. 
| the psalmist, “and behold the upright: 


“Mark the perfect man,” sang 
for the end of that man is peace.” 
What is a perfect man but a man who 
reflects the perfection of divine Mind? 
Such a man is the true image and like- 
ness of God. But this reflection of 
Mind; this sonship to God, is at- 
tained only as a man claims his citi- 
zenship or. conversation in heaven, 
that is as he comes to live hour by 
hour, and day by day, in accordance 
with Principle. Then, no matter how 
the storms may rage round about him 


he at any rate will enjoy the peace of 


God, of Principle, “which passeth all 
understanding.” Ultimately every 
demonstration of the power of Prin- 
¢iple a man makes is for himself. It 
was this perpetual course of proving 
for himself that Truth freed which 
made Jesus of Nazareth the Christ. 


‘When he turned the water into wine, 


when he fed the multitude, when he 
walked upon the lake, every time he 
healed the sick, every time he raised 
the dead, the human Jesus disap- 
peared before the manifestation of 
the Christ. Christ Jesus . was, of 
course, the master Metaphysician, 
the supreme demonstrator of the pow- 
ers of divine Mind. But the indi- 
vidual follows in the footsteps of the 
‘Christ in exactly the proportion in 
which he manifests the Mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, and repeats the 
In this way he 
manifests the perfection which ends 
in or achieves peace. And in this 


|'way only can the peace of the world 
‘finally and irrevocably be established. 


The Early Egyptians 


. Althoi gh the wheel was at first 
they produced fine 
pottery of the most varied forms in 
While they made 
they understood 


no objects of glass, 


'the art of glazing beads, plaques and 


like. Crude statuettes in wood, 
ivory, or stone, represent the begin- 
nings of that plastic art, which was 
to achieve such triumphs in the early 
dynastic age; and three large stone 
statues of Min, found by Petrie at 
Coptos, display the rude strength of 
the predynastic civilization of which 


‘ewe are now speaking. The art of the 


prolific potter was obliged to give way 
slowly to the artificer in stone, who 
finally produced excellent stone ves- 
sels, which he gradually improved 
toward the end of the predynastic 
period, when his bowls and jars in 
the hardest stones, like the diorites 
and porphyries, display magnificent 
work. The most cunningly wrought 
flints that Lave ever been found among 
any people belong to this age.—James 
Henry Breasted. 
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a The New: Step Voviand 
an absolutely unquestionable judgment, Mr. 
ig ins TP tchched his proposal for an association of 
ee exactly the correct moment. Just as the pro- 
for the limitation of arms were made public at 
ening of the Conference, with the effect that 
ibility of short-circuiting them was rendered im- 
e, so the new declaration-comes at a moment when 
a erence needed, as it were, a spur. It has been 
te 1 out in this column that all conferences are apt to 
. their dynamic power as day @f argument is. suc- 
by dy of argent There. was no reason to 
ose that the present Conference would escape this 
“ ming of its innumerable predecessors. Therefore 
oposal that it should become one of a series of 
conferences of nations for the purpose of 
the peace of the world and carrying to its 
e conclusion the plan of limitation, was just what 
i to prevent any slowing down of effort. 
evident now to any recalcitrant delegate, 
y such a person to exist, that there is not a 
I to be gained by procrastination. Sooner or 
4 ons which have to be thrashed out will 
‘ashed out, ee therefore they may as well be 
d out sooner as later. Mr. Harding has adopted, 
amplified form, the proposal of Sir Robert Borden 
stead of the Conference permanently closing its 
; when its immediate labors are concltded, it 
Id in a sort of way prorogue, with the intention that 
ss Of the same or other delegates may be called, 
to time, for the purpose of carrying on its, 
at is not intended to intimate, of course, that 
7 z borrowed Sir Robert’s suggestion, Mr. 
d "was himself in the field long ago, in his de- 
re atio ons during the presidential campaign, for some 
ociation of Which should fulfill the aims of 
Leagt e of | Nations without committing its members 


completely to undertakings they might have con-— 


erable : hesitancy in meeting later «on. He now is 
reducing those views to a more concrete form, 


them, as it were, out of the lumber-room of 


bettors and proposing to furnish with then: 


hall of the nations. 
this Mr. Harding, of course, enters the 
what dan s country of the League of Nations. 
been pointed out that before the present Confer- 
lose certain of its members might find them- 
ves in the position of committing themselves to 
. Phen its contrary to those they were conimitted to by 
League of Nations. Mr. Harding obviously wishes 
1 anything of the sort, even though the danger 
be a very considerable one. He wishes, it is 
tnt, to arrange an association in which ‘the United 
ite s and the enemy countries may play the parts they 
se if the League itself is to be a success. The 
‘he knows, was so utterly repudiated in the 
eside tial election ‘that it would be useless, at the mo- 
to think of the United States entering it. But 
that the League itself was deemed: by its par- 
to be largely a concession to public opinion in 
oie a, and he therefore sees an opportunity of taking 
fantage of this feeling to create ‘an association in which 
he powers may join. 
eas Jf the many curious things which must have struck 
+g ay who has had the opportunity of talking to the 
en who made history in Paris, not one is more curious 
\ x te extraordinary want of enthusiasm for the 
, Both before the Paris Conference met, and 
- it had concluded its labors, the statesmen of Eu- 
eas a body were entirely devoid of enthusiasm for it. 
Some of them, like Mr. Clemenceau, have al'owed their 
n micism on the subject to express itself in words. It 
ee — Clemenceau, for instance, who proposed that a 
tea crumbling piece of cliff over the Seine, at Cha- 
uu-Gaillard, would be an excellent place for a meeting 
i¢ League. Therefore, it is apparent thot Mr. Har- 
y will not meet with very deep prejudice: in favor 
letter of the League when he brings his proposal 
ly forward. Even the League’s warmest sup- 
rs, in the persqns of men like Lord Robert Cecil and 
r. Smuts, who were largely responsible for drafting its 
‘itution, will probably not be found averse to a new 
oo ciation which shall offer its practical advantages in 
4 rhe rm which can be accepted by all the great powers. 
The truncatedness of the — membership is a 
anger in itself. 
hat Mr. Harding is aiming at is a substitution of 
nen’s agreement for a definite treaty. If he is 
l, and there is very little reason to doubt ‘his 
in securing the acceptance of his scheme, the 
Conference will develop into a Conference of 
gatherings, at which gatherings there may be 
‘up those measures the details of which cannot 
be arranged in a single conference, but which 
re none the less necessary to the success of the ultimate 
eal of international disarmament. The’ limitation: of 
arms alone will never prevent nations from fighting. 
They fought just as violently with stone weapons and 
rife arrows as they fight today. What a lim- 
of arms will do is largely to make peace not s 
y expensive as it is at present. But anybody 
0 _ what occurred in the last war, knows 
ith what rapidity the factories were converted 
to arsenals, how shells took the place of sewing ma- 
anes a poison gases of aniline dyes. Consequently, 
jough the limitation of arms would be an enormous 
for i, the ultimate step must be the further one of 
This further step will unquestionably re- 
ane education, aid it is for this time and 
m Mr. Harding is preparing in the scheme he is 
before the world. ’ 
ately, ve Papen and nobody knows this better 
it is “ hearts'ot men which have to 
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be changed. Even if you disarm men, they will still 
continue to fight, and will find means for arming en 
selves to fight when the time comes. It was a dele 

to the Conference who, only the other day, cighiond 
how the irruption of fifteen millions of unarmed men 
into Belgium would have broken down the resistance of 
the man power of that country as completely, though 
differently, as the rush of von Moltke’s battalions. It 
is a patient education of nations into the ideals of peace 
which is, then, the real problem of the future. This 
problem can be solved far easier, however, if the tempta- 
tion to fight is taken away from the nations. There- 
fore, even the policy of limitation is a very considerable 
step in the right direction, since, ‘when the nations have 
been released from the strain of military preparedness, 
they will show far less readiness to resubject themselves 
to that strain than if it were still a ‘part of their daily 
political bread. 


The Crown Colony 


Or THE many movements making for radical change, 
at present going on in the British Commonwealth, none, 


perhaps, is more interesting or significant than the grow- ~ 


ing demand for more responsible government amongst 
the crown colonies. The difference in political status 
between the crown colony .and_ the ‘self-governing 
dominion is peculiarly marked. The dominion enjoys 
an independence which Bagehot, many years ago, de- 
scribed half-humorously as more complete than that of 
a foreign country. London, he explained, in effect, can 
make much stronger representations in Athens, for 
instance, or in Belgtade than it can in Ottawa or Mel- 
bourne. The dominion, in other words, is completely 
free to manage its own affairs. The crown colony has 
practically no measure of independence whatever. It is 
ruled from’ London, and, although it has its own crown 
agent, the Secretary of State for the Colonies is ulti- 
mately responsible for its government. The whole or- 
ganization, moreover, is peculiarly independent of any 
supervision from the British Parliament. Crown agents 
are paid fixed salaries, and these, together with all other 
expenses of their office, are met out of funds supplied 
by the crown colony governments. The office is thus 
self-supporting, and no vote for it ever comes before 
Parliament. The accounts are simply audited by the 
public audit office, and rendered in due course to the 
Secretary of State. 

Now such a state of management from without may 
be necessary in certain stages of development, ana many 
of the crown colonies have not yet advanced beyond this 
stage. On the other hand, many of them undoubtedly 
have advanced beyond it. In such instances the desire for 
responsible government is natural and just, and the ex- 
pediency of granting the desire is steadily coming to be 
seen. Already a beginning has been made with remark- 
able sticcess in the case of Malta, and, no doubt, other 
similar developments may be looked fer in the near 
future. 

‘\ It is a fact, however, that no general scheme can well 
be laid down. All parts of the British Commonwealth 
were at one time crown colonies, and the progress of those 
that have developed into self-governing dominions has 
been by way of federation. Australia, Canada, and the 
Union of South Africa have all attained their present 
position through federation. In regard to the crown 
colonies, which are to be found to the number of fifty 
or more in all parts of the world, anything like federation 
along the lines adopted in Canada or Australia would 
be impossible. Nevertheless the future of the crown 


colony is already seen to lie in the direction of federation 


of some kind. Some of the larger crown colonies, like 
the huge territory of Nigeria for instance, may be able 
to stand alone, but, with the present ever-increasing 
rapidity of communication, the grouping of many islands, 
hundreds and even thousands of miles apart, into one 


_ federated group is seen to be a scheme by no means 1m- 


possible of realization. Each group presumably, would 
have its own federal parliament and would, like the more 
compact federations, manage its own affairs and be rep- 
resented by its own high commissioner in. London. 


Trade Situation in Tzecho-Slovakia 


THE recently published report of R. A. Bruce, com- 
mercial secretary of the British legation at Prague, on 
the industrial and economic situation in Tzecho-Slovakia 
is particularly interesting, at the present time, when the 
industrial and commercial position of Austria and the 
Succession States is so much under discussion., From 
the first establishment of the country as an independent 
state, Tzecho-Slovakia has shown herself peculiarly capa- 
ble in the management of her own affairs, economic 
and otherwise. She has had enormous difficulties ta 
contend with, but the Jarge measure of unity which 
was early attained helped to bridge these difficulties 
at the outset, and enabled the Republic to present a 
very shining example of how the work of rehabilitation 
might best be carried on. 

Now, Tzecho-Slovakia is, as Mr. Bruce is careful to 
show, a highly industrialized country, rich also in forest 
lands, and well farmed. Yet, in spite of this natural wealth, 
she is not today self-supporting. The list of commodi- 
ties required includes wheat, oats, maize, cattle, wool, 
and raw materials of all kinds for her textile industries. 
But her chief difficulty, curiously enough, arises from 
the fact that the industries of the country are “too large 
for the State.’”’ Tzecho-Slovakia possesses no less than 
8o per cent of the industry of the former Austrian Em- 
pire. In the days before the war, the Tzechs were pro- 
tected by a tariff against Germany, and they had a home 
market, in the old dual monarchy, among some 45,000,000 
people. Today, with her industrial capabilities the same, 
her market has been reduced by a series of hostile tariffs 
to something less than 14,000,000. The outcome of such 
a condition is not, of course, that Tzecho-Slovakia is 
over-supplied, but that the demand, owing to unemploy- 
ment and other causes, is not sufficient to procure the 
output of a normal supply. 

Then again, in the early days of her rehabilitation 
efforts, Tzecho-Slovakia was helpéd enormously by her 
beet-sugar industry. The Republic is the second largest 
beet-producing country in the world, and, at a time when 


all the world was calling for sugar, Tzecho-Slovakia 
devoted herself energetica ally to meeting the need and, 
incidentally,, was enabled thereby to surmount many 
difficulties arising’ out of shortages elsewhere. Today 
the situation in this-respect has entirely changed, and 
the Tzecho-Slovak sugar industries have recently been 
adding their quota to unemployment. Here as else- 
where, however, the. government is showing itself ener- 
getic, and there is much. confidence that the present 
difficulties will be tided over until the sugar market 
becomes more normal. 

The crux of the situation in Tzecho-Slovakta, as in 
Austria and in the Succession States generally, is the 
hostile tariff. As has been repeatedly pointed out in this 
paper, it is impossible to split up a great territory, which 
for centuries has been an economic unit, into a series of 
arbitrary divisions, walled off from each other by pro- 
tective tariffs, and hope to maintain any degree of pros- 
perity. What is needed is a breaking down of economic 
barriers in all directions. All trade routes hereabouts 
lead to the great clearing house of Vienna, and there can 
be little doubt that the reopening of these roads would 
do more than any other thing to hasten the rehabilitation 
of Tzecho-Slovakia and of this part of Europe generally. 


Significance of the Anti-Beer Bill 


THE action of the United States Senate in adopting 
the conference report on the anti-beer bill, which was the 
final step in the passage of that measure through Con- 
gress, followed almost at once by the approving action of 
the President, is far more significant than even the over- 
whelming majority in favor of such a decision indicates. 
It is significant because it declares, with unmistakable 
emphasis, the deliberate and possibly final pronouncement 
of the national law-making body against any form of 
legalized traffic in intoxicating beverages. It has been the 
persistent claim of the champions of the liquor interests, 
more particularly of those who spoke in behalf of the 
breweries, that the sentiment of the American people, as 
reflected through their representatives in Congress, had 
undergone a change since the adoption of the prohibition 
amendment and the enactment of the enforcement code. 
The weakness of this claim has been proved time and 
again, apparently without convincing the champions of a 
lost cause that there did not remain a lurking popular 
desire to open the door at least a little way for the return 
of an outlawed and discredited traffic. But it must have 
been satisfactorily established by the action of the Senate, 
after an opportunity had been given for bringing forward 
every possible excuse for nullifying the prohibition 
amendment, that the sentiment of the people is clearly 
expressed in the law providing for a strict enforcement 
of that amendment. 

No one, probably, was ever persuaded that the argu- 
ment in favor of so-called medicinal beer was made in 
good faith or with sincerity. It was appraised at its face 
value, as a mere subterfuge. Responsible medical men 
almost unanimously admit that alcohol has outlawed itself, 
and that it finds itself now without a friend at court. 
Beer, the last guise of semi-respectability which it sought 
to assume, makes not the slightest appeal to those to w hom 
it looked for succor and recognition. It can hardly 
assume the questionable respectability of the outlaw. It 
is merely an outcast, spurned by even the irresponsible 
traffickers in contraband concoctions masquerading in 
forms designed to appeal to the unwary. The action of 
Congress, made necessary by the star-chamber ruling of 
an outgoing Attorney-General, simply restates, in un- 
equivocal and definite form exactly what it was the 
manifest intention of the lawmakers to express in the 
original Volstead law. 

‘It is significant and altogether commendable that no 
backward step has been taken, either in the enactments of 
Congress or in the interpretation of the law by courts of 
last resort, in the well-considered determination to end 
for all time in the United States the traffic in intoxicants. 
It may be true, as charged by the opponents of prohibi- 
tion, that the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
hastened, even if it was not made possible, by economic 
and social conditions created by the war. But it is un- 
questionably true that the people are practically unani- 
mous in their decision to sustain and fortify that action. 
Its benefits are too apparent even to admit the possibility 
of legal nullification, and the demand for all necessary 
fortification of tle enforcement code furnishes cumula- 
tive proof that the people regard prohibition just as neces- 
sary in times of peace as they Believed it was in time 
of war. 


Humor in Art 


WHEN the International Studio for October reached 
London, a certain connoisseur told.a certain print pub- 
lisher of a certain article in it, and said to him, “If I 
were you I should get permission to print off some 
thousands of that article as leaflets and distribute them 
among your city clients.”” “Indeed,” said the print pub- 
lisher, and there was a gleam of mirth in his eyes, “vou 
astonish me, but I will certainly read the article.” The 
article in question, although it may be called humorous. 
is founded upon an idea so sensible that it may have a 
greater effect than a long, portentous essay. It is written 
by Mr. James N. Rosenberg, a New York lawyer, and 
as humor in writing about art is rare, this short causerie. 
the text of which is ‘something under a page, is welcome. 

It is called, “In the Suit of Etchings vs. Engravings.”’ 
At the head of the page is the reproduction of an engrav- 
ing, a facsimile of one share of one hundred dollars in a 
certain railroad company. On the facing page is a repro- 
duction of an etching of “Penzance,” by Mr. James 
McBey. The article is a comparisen between the way 
that engravings of this kind fall in value and the rise 
of etchings in value. The comparison must not be taken 
very seriously, but there 1s enough in it to make the 
investor in stocks and shares say to himself, “If I gave 
time and attention to art instead of to stocks and shares 
I might possibly find my bank balance better.” Referring 
to the one hundred-dollar engraving of the railway share. 
Mr. Rosenberg says, “I bought this engraving today for 
$16.15. It has been on the “market for a long time. It 
is not a limited edition. It was a favorite among the 
art-loving investors of Netv England for many years. 


In 1902 this engraving, for which today I paid $16.15, 
sold for $255.” Then this art-loving lawyer proceeds, 
quietly and with legal formality, to contrast the depre- 
ciation in value of this engraving with the way certain 
etchings have increased in value. He appends | to his 
article the following “Summary of the Evidence.” 


Whistler. Burrit Sale, 1903 $330.00 
Jones Sale, 1921 $2450.00 


Carter Sale, 1905 $85.00 
Jones Sale, 1921 $2100.00 


Zorn. “Renan” Carter Sale, 1905 $75.00 
\ . Jones Sale, 1921 $1600.00 


McBey. Published 1913 $26.00 
. Jones Sale $485.00 


Published 1900 $24.00 
Jenkins Sale, 1920 $660.00 


“Weary” 


Zorn. “Zorn and Wife” 


“Penzance” 


Cameron. “Head of J. Darius” 


Facts are facts. Engravings of share certificates 
have gone down, etchings have gone up. 

Mr. Rosenberg is careful to show that his causerie 
is not an article about art, but an investor’s guide. “It 
is meant to point out,” though rather an extreme case, 
it must be admitted, “that ‘intelligent investments in 
etchings and lithographs deserve almost as much con- 
sideration as steck market speculations.” And he also 
remarks that etchings by masters yield constant dividends 
in pleasure, while the stocks and bonds lie hidden away 
in an airless safe deposit vault. A city man, in London, 
to whom Mr. Rosenberg’s article was shown remarked, 


.“‘There’s something in it, and I should like to see it 


circulated among my city friends.” Another reflection 
is that the introduction of humor into art, such as “In 
the Suit of Etchings vs. Engravings,” may do more good 
than reiterated complaints about the indifference of the 
public to art. It may not be a noble ideal to impress upon 
the public that art pays, but: it is true, and to do it 
humorously is an excellent way of doing it. 


Editorial Notes 


One of the curious things about the immigration law 
now operative for the United States.is that it lets in the 
people who do not care to come, but shuts out the people 
who dearly wish to get in. But something like that is the 
nature of restrictive immigration laws. If the present 
law of the United States merely shuts out the people who 
do not wish to come in, of course it might as well not 
be on the books. So it is not strange to find that the 
countries which, of late, have been sending immigrants 
by the thousands to America, have already exhausted 
their quotas for the current year, among them being 
Jugo-Slavia, Portugal, Palestime, Syria, Turkey and 
Smyrna. Countries ‘which have less than 1000 remaining 
include Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Po- 
land. That Norway and Sweden could still send in over 
25,000, and the United Kingdom over 53,000, simply 
shows that their immigration was once relatively large 
but is now relatively small. 


THE adage about ,the efficacy of fighting fire 
with fire has a curious counterpart in the recent adjura- 
tion of a speaker before the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris to make the noise of 4 low-toned electric motor 
a sort of buffer to deaden the more acute and more un- 
pleasant noises that are the accompaniments of crowded 
life in cities. The speaker would also have the gongs 
of street cars tuned to a perfect maior scale and auto- 
mobile horns always in bass. All these proposals were 
put forward as means of lessening the sum total of urban 
noise. Better than all of them, however, was the evi- 
dence that noise is being recognized as a feature of urban 
life that should be minimized. If the experts pay enough 
attention to the matter, the governments can hardly fail 
to respond, in time, with the necessary reqgurements for 
correctives. 


AN ORDINARY person might reply to Mr. Vanderlip’s 
proposal for the establishment of a world bank that a 
bank could hardly do some countries of the world much 
good until they should have something to put into it. 
But, of course, that would merely indicate that the 

ordinary person does not know much about banks. If the 
ordinary person should conceive of a bank not so much 
as a place for storing up his savings, but more as a place 
for handling credits, he would probably come much 
nearer appreciating the possible efficacy of Mr. Vander- 
lip’s. world bank in lifting the depressed areas of the 
world up to standard level. 
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\WueEN the United States representative is combing 
the world for new opportunities to enable the American 
manufacturers of automobiles to extend their oversea 
business, he should make a few inquiries as to the dit- 
ference between the relative prices of gasoline and petrol, 
which may be the same thing in an automobile tank but 
which have a very different value in cash, a difference 
not always represented by the freight diane on a tank 
steamship and the duty at the port of importation. 
Cheaper petrol would probably do more than any other 
thing to enlarge the foreign demand for American cars. 


PROFESSOR CHAMBERLAIN, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is doubtless correct when he says that the “remark- 
able preponderance of the constructive revolutional 
energies of the earth over its agitative vibratory energies” 
appears to have escaped attention. Certainly there must 
be vast numbers of people who have never yet noticed 
it. Still, on the whole, these very people will be glad 
to believe, what Professor Chamberlain's knowledge of 
geology now enables him to assert, that the interior of 
the earth is not molten, but solid, and that it is growing 
more and more solid all the time. ; 


ee 


AvesurY Down to Salisbury, across the Plain, Eng- 
land’s prehistoric ground, which is richer than any other 
in prehistoric monuments, is richer a good deal than is 
known, and this is what is about to be proved by means 
of the aeroplane, So much'has been done jn Mesopo- 
tamia by overhead survey, by the bird’s-eye view, that 
archeologists feel sanguine of discovery among the hun- 
dreds of “castles,” villages, pack tracks, “rings,” bar- 
rows, and ditches of the Plain. Expectancy will indeed 
lend wings to this exploration, in which is it too much 
to hope a Borrow-like lover of the Plain may take part? 


